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PREFACE. 



JN EXT in dignity to that branch of the medical 
art which is applicable to the human fpecies, we 
may, with propriety, clafe that which has for its 
objeft the difeafes of the horfe. 



It therefore appears extraordinary, that, until 
a recent period, neither humanity nor intereft 
fhould have prompted mankind to inveftigate, on 
fcientific principles, the Veterinary Art, which 
muft certainly be of the firft importance in a 
country which abounds with the fineft horfes in 
the world. 



The 
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The neceffity of long ftudy in anatomy, 
pathology, and the compofition of drugs, to qualify 
a pra6litioner in medicine, is univerfally acknow- 
ledged*, and as the horfe exifts by limilar laws, 
and is fubjeft to many of the difeafes incident to 
mankind, it cannot require much penetration to 
difcover that ftudies of the fame nature muft be 

abfolutely requilite to conftitute a good farrier. 
But if conclufions were to be drawn from the balls 
on which the veterinary fyftem has hitherto refted, 
it would feem that the fcience of farriery has been 
confidered as a natural gift, and not in the leaft 
dependant on the tedious procefs of medical in- 
quiry and inveftigation ; for every blackfmith, 
groom, and liable boy, not only conceives himfelf, 
but is often believed by his employer to be fully 



• Cicero, in his orations, makes the following juft obfervation : «• Medico 
diligenti, priufquam conetur aegro adhibere medicinam non foium morbus 
ejus cui medere volet, fed etiam confuetido valentis, et natura corporis cog- 
nofcenda eft." 

com- 
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competent to the important talk of curing difeafes, 
of the nature of which he is totally ignorant. 



' SuRBLY nothing can be more abfurd than to 
imagine that a groom, by having fed and cleaned 
a horfe for a few years, mail confequently become 
acquainted with his difeafes and their caufes; it 
would be equally plaufible to affert, that becaufe 



he knows by ocular experience, that the fun rifes 
in the morning and fets at night, he mud be an 
aftronomer. The majority of the aiBEluent, to 

avoid the trouble of reflexion, fuffer themfelve^ 
to be influenced in matters of this nature by men» 
whofe opinions on any other fubje6l they would 
treat with the greatefl contempt. 



Few things can be more afiFe£ling to a con- 
templative and humane mind, than the fufferings 
of a mute and patient animal, the eilimable conr 

tributor 
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tributor to our pleafures and comforts, when af- 
flifled with fome violent difeafe in which nature 
exerts her utmoft efforts to relieve herfelf; but 
how muft this fcene of diftrefs be heightened, 
could the proprietor be convinced, that the very 
men he applies to for afliftance only aggravate 
the evil by their ignorance. 



The moil learned and experienced phyficians 
confe(s the infufEciency of their art, and confe. 
quently their attention is dire6):ed to the means of 
rendering it lefs fallible. To men of this defcrip. 
tion, the infinite varieties which the fame difeafe 
prefents in different habits, will fufiiciently de- 
monflrate the difficulties attending their pra6lice ; 
but the empyric, whofe confidence ever keeps 
pace with his want of fkill, boldly prefcribes the 
fame treatment under every difference of age, lex, 

and conilitution. 

Con- 
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CoKSONANT to this was the praftice of farriery, 
until the eftablifhment of the Veterinary College 
took place* 



The treatifes written on the fubjeft before that 
period, were found to be fo fallacious in the de. 
fcription of difeafes, as well as in the proportions 
of drugs prefcribed, that it was judged necelTary 
to begin de novo. Horfes were procured for the 
puipofes of difle£kion, and of making experiments 
with regard to the quantity of different medicines 
which might be given with fafety, as well as to 
their effe6b. 



The profeiTor and pupils wercf liberally fecond- 
ed in their endeavours by the following gentlemen, 
whofe names are fufficient telUmoAials of their 
abilities, viz. Sir Geo. Baker, Mr.- Clin e, Mr. 
Abernethy, Dr. Geo. Fordyce, Mr. J. Hunter, 

a Dr. 
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JDu Baillie, Nfr. Cruikshanks, and Mr. Home ; 
the latter five generoufly granted to the pupils of 
the college the liberty of gratuitous attendance at 
feveral courfes of their refpe£live le6lures. To 
this fource I ihall always be proud to acknowledge 
myfelf much indebted, . and vihall ever hold it in 
grateful mnembrance. . 



With re^e^ to the plan of the prefent work, 
it wiQ be perceived that I have noit entered very 
extJenfively into a defcription of internal difeaies, 
from a convi6Uon that fuch a treatiie would be 
attended with more danger than utility.. 



The internal difeafes of hories, except fome 
few which are well marked, are fo obicure as even 
to baffle the ikill of an experienced praditioner in 
his endeavours to afcertam them. 



Hence 
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Hence it cannot be expefled that proprietors 
of horfes, from the cafual and confined obfervation 
furniftied by their own ftables, can acquire the 
faculty of difcrimination in this refpeft, and the 
mifchief arifing from an improper adminiftration 
of medicine, muft be fufficiently obvious both 
from candid refle6iion and &tal experience. To 
confirm more ilrongly this remark, I am in poffefi- 
fion of many proofs within the circle of my own 
employers, where hories have fallen a facrifice, 
particularly in attempts to deftroy worms, and yet 
we fee exhibited at the window of every druggift's 
{hop, a lift of horie medicines prepared from the 
moft approved recipes ; nor does the evil terminate 
here, fince regularly educated veterinarians, barter- 
ing their better judgment for temporary intereft, 
carry on the traffic in the form of medicine chefts, 
with pamphlets containing dire&ions for making 
ufe of their contents. This is certainly a cheap 

a 2 mode 
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mode of conveying knowledge, and, if well found- 
ed, muft do away at once the neceflity of a veterinary 
college, and all its relative fludies. 



But to obviate farther any difappointment 
which might accrue to my readers, in not meeting 
in the following pages with what has been generally 
termed a compleat fyftem of farriery, I have only 
to add, that I have dire^led my endeavours to 
point out the means of preventing difeafes, and 
thereby to fave the animal the pain and danger of 
undergoing medical difcipline from the hands of 
thofe who are unqualified for that purpofe ; and 
I wifh it to be underftood, that my motive for 
introducing the foregoing obfervations originated 
purely from the convi6lion, that this branch of 
medicine, as well as all others, would, in every 
point of view, be more beneficial to the public, 
and to pra£litioners themfelves, if it was divefted 

of 
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of thofe little artifices which have too long dif- 
graced it. 



For this reafon I have treated principally on 
the ftru£ture and difeafes of the limbs, (hoeing, 
management of the liable, &c. than which, I con- 
ceive, nothing can be more important. How far 
I have fucceeded, I mull fubmit to the candour of 
the public to determine. I Ihall at lead poITefs 
the fatisfa^iion of having endeavoured to promote 
the fcience, by promulgating that theory which I 
have found to be true in pra6lice. 



The fource of peculiar properties in the ftruc- 
ture and motion of the animal is, in general, but 
little underftood. This branch I have attempted 
to elucidate upon mechanical and anatomical 
principles; and the explanatory plates being de- 
figned by myfelf, wilL I truft, be more accurate 

than 
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than they would have been from the hands of a 



fecond perfon. 



To the Profeffor at the Veterinary College, 
and my Fellow Pupils, the privilege of criticifm 
more immediately belongs ; but I feel much con- 
fidence in the expe£l:ation of their candour and 
impartiality, more e^ecially when I declare, that 
it will always give me pleafure to acknowledge 
any improvements which their induftry and abili. 
ties may hereafter produce. 
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TH^ Reader is requefied to obferve^ that this Treatise 
bos no connexion whatever with one publijhed by }ohu La wren cs. 



CHAPTER 



AN ENQUIRY 

INTO THE STRUCTURE AND ANIMAL (BCONOMT OF 

THE HORSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

On the external Conformation, 



Considered in Ws relative fituation in the 
clafs of quadrupeds, the horfe appears not to be fo 
immediately conducive to the neceflary comforts 
of man, as thofe animals which fumifh food or 
raiment ; but when his utility in agriculture, and 
in the tran^ort of merchandife, as well as the Ihare 
he contributes to our eafe and pleafure, are viewed 
colle£lively, the horfe has an undoubted claim to 
precedence, and confequently to an ample fhare of 
attention. 

The horfe poffeffes fpeed, ftrength, and beauty, 
conjunftively in a degree far fuperior to all other 

B animals. 
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animals. He is alfo more docile, and more eafily 
applied to the fervice of man, whether for luxuri- 
ous or laborious ufes. For the purpofes of parade 
he is peculiarly adapted, by a beautiful proportion 
and an innate pride and grandeur of deportment, 
particularly manifeft in the manege, where, by the 
fpirit and elegance of his movements, lie appears to 
participate with his rider in the oftentatious pleafure. 
When employed in the field or the race, he vifibly 
demonftrates the ardour of emulation, and finally 
merits our gratitude, by the patience and perfe- 
verance with which he endures the lower offices of 
labour and hardlhips of fatigue. 




An animal poffeffing fuch eftimable qualities, 
muft certainly have claims on our attention fuffi- 
cient to call forth an enquiry into his ftru£lure and 
animal oeconomy, on more fcientific principles than 
has hitherto been accomplifhed. 




In the expofition of the external ftrufture, 
which I have attempted in the following flieets, I 



certainly 
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certainly do not lay claim to originality in the 
undertaking, fince certain French veterinary writers, 
particularly Bourgelat, have treated on the fubjeft. 
The late Mr. St. Bel, who was the firft profelTor at 
the veterinary college, had it in contemplation to 
publifh a work of the fame nature, but did not live 
to complete his intentions ; but the profelTion of 
portrait painter of horfes, which I have purfued in 
conjunftion with the veterinary pra&ice, has di- 
refted my attention particularly to this branch of 
the fcience ; and the accuracy of obfervation which 
the eye acquires by making draughts from living 
obje£ls, has probably enabled me to make more 
minute refearches than might have been effefled 
by others who poflelTed not the fame advantages. 
The principles upon which I have founded the 
prefent fyftem, I can with truth affirm to be the 
refult of experience. The data have been taken 
from the majority of objefls in the fame clafs, as 
no particular laws have yet been difcovered which 
are unexceptionable in explaining the operationa 
B2 of 
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of nature, her produftions being frequently in direft 
contradiftion to our metaphyfical reafoning. 

As no accurate judgment in the proportions of 
architefture can be formed without poffefling fome 
knowledge of its rudiments, fo can no experience 
in the proportions of a horfe be acquired without 
fome general acquaintance with his external ana- 
tomy. 

Habitual obfervation may, in fome degree, 
impart the faculty of difcriminating in this refpeft ; 
but it can never produce a true fundamental know- 
ledge of the advantages or difadvantages arifing 
from certain peculiarities of ftrufture. 

Hence we find every man adapts his ideas of 
perfeftion to the peculiar conformation of his own 
horfc. 

For inftance, the proprietor of a long legged 
horfe will tell you, that he is thereby better en- 
abled 
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abled to clear his leaps ; while, on the other hand, 
another, who has a fliort legged horfe, affures you, 
that no other can get fo well through a heavy 
road ; a third, who pofleffes a long backed horfe, 
declares that they muft havie length fomewhere ; 
and, finally, the dealer in horfes, who keeps fifty 
in his ftables, fums up the bufinefs on a broad fcale, 
and anfwers all your objeftions by aflerting that 
they will go in all forms. 



It would be thoroughly incompatible with the 
objeft of the prefent work, to fufiFer it to be biaffed 
by fuch vague opinions, generated rather by par- 
tial comparifon, than by a6i:ual experiment. 



They who have no knowledge of mechanical 
powers, will, perhaps, ridicule the idea of reducing 
the animal to any fuch principle. Anatomical 
diffeftion, however, prefents a machine of the trueft 
mechanifm, capable of locomotion by means of 
mufcles afting upon bones in various direftions. 

This 
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This being the fa£l, it will not be difficult to 
difcover in what way the power of thofe mofcles 
may be increafed or diminifhed, not entirely by 
their own fufccptibility of ilimulus, but (imply by 
their poiition when in a flate of inadiion. To 
explain this theory, will be the obje£b of the pre* 
fent chapter. 

The body and legs of the horfe, exclufively 
of the head and tail, may be faid to form nearly 
a fquare, as reprefented in plate I* 

This fquare is divided horizontally into two 
parts, nearly equal, by the body and legs, as re- 
prefented by the line A A, 

It is again perpendicularly divided into three 
parts, as expreffed by the lines B C. 

The firft of thefe lines B, defcends perpendicu- 
larly from the withers to the ground, and gives 
the proportion of the fore quarters. 

The 
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The fecond line C divides the body from the 
hinder quarters, and (hews their proportion. Thefe 
three divifions are nearly equal, except that the 
center divifion is rather the wideft. 

The neceflity for this general proportion will 
be explained hereafter. 

The head fhould be fmall, and the countenance 
animated ; the forehead ftraight and broad, the 
eye prominent, the ears ereft, the nollrils open 
and thin, the mouth lean and deep, the pofterior 
part of the lower jaw fhould be open and capacious, 
which contributes much to the freedom of bending 
the head inwards, and is alfo confidered to facilitate 
refpiration. 

The form of the ear is admirably adapted for 
the purpofe of collefting found ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that a horfe feldom fleeps without 
pointing one ear forwards and the other backwards, 
to enable him to receive notice of the approach 
of objefts in either direftion. 

The 
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The horfe's fenfe of hearing is very acute, and 
it is a fa£l pretty well known by fportfmen, that 
he can hear the cry of the hounds at a greater 
diftance than his rider. Hence it will fcarcely be 
neceflary to point out the abfurdity of cropping ; 
yet there exifts another bad cuftom, nearly as in- 
jurious as the former, viz. trimming the hair clofe 
out of the ears. The utility of hair in that part 
confiils in moderating found, excluding cold air, 
rain and flies, and other extraneous fubilances, 
which might otherwife drop into the ear*. The 
method of trimming the ears is by fingeing the 
hair with a candle, and as the ear itfelf is frequently 
injured and rendered fore by this procefs, the horfe 
in confequence becomes fhy of any thing approach* 
ing his head. 



* The ears of all animals are defended in fotne peculiar manner The 
tnole whicli lives under ground, and wbofe ear is conftantly expofed to the 
ingrefs of earthy particles, has the faculty of clofing that orifice by means of 
a fphjnder mufcle. 

The human ear alfo fecretes a fluid, which, being wavy and cohefive, 
arreds the progrefs of infe6ls and duft, and prevents their entrance* 

The 
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The form of the mouth and lips clearly indi- 
cates that the animal was intended to be guided 
by the bit, as there are no teeth in that part to pre- 
vent the aftion of it againft the bars of the mouth. 
Lean lips are mod fenfible of imprelTion, and are 
therefore to be preferred. 

As deformity is conftituted by a want of har- 
mony in the component parts, it will not be dif- 
ficult to perceive, that a long head and a (hort 
neck, or a Ihort head and a long neck, cannot be 
efteemed handfome. 

The neck fhould proceed in a line from the 
top of the head, forming a regular progreffive curve 
to the withers. The trachea or windpipe fhould 
be large in diameter, and fomewhat detached from 
the flelhy part of the neck. The fize of its diame- 
ter has a confiderable influence in refpiration. 
Large windpipes are peculiar to blood horfes, 
whence, probably, they are better winded than all 
others. The chief beauty of the forehand depends 
c on 
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on the union of the neck with the fhoulders. The 
neck ftiould iffue high, and nearly in a line with 
the withers, and its lower part Ihould enter the 
cheft high, and above the point of the Ihoulders: 
the oppofite conformation to this produces what 
is termed an ewe neck, wliich can never be 
elleemed handfome. 



The fhoulders conftitute the center of motion 
in the fore part of the body, and the extent and 
elailicity of that motion will depend chiefly on 
the pofition of the Ihoulder blades. The con- 
nexion of tire fhoulder blades with the body is 
eftablifhed by mufcles only, independently of any 
'. joint whatever. It is by the alternate contra£lion 
and extcnfion of thefe different mufcles that motion 
is produced, and it is by their united elafticity that 
the (hock is broken when in aftion. 




This would not have been the cafe, had the 
flioulder terminated in a fixed joint. The truth of 
this remark may be afcertained by riding alternately 
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on the withers and th^ 



difference of their 



croupe, and comparing 
refpe6live motions. 



the 



P 



As it is the office of the hinder q\iarters to pro- 
pel the body forwards, it is neceffary that they 
fhould be clofely united with the body by means 
of joints. But, on the other hand, as the fore 
quarters are chiefly employed in fuftaining the 
equilibrium of the machine, the concuffion which 
muft have been produced if they had been united 
to the body by joints, would have been confider- 
iibly greater than what is produced by their being 
attached by mufcles only. In defcribing the aftion 
of the ftioulder, it will be neceffary to conGder 
its pofition when in a ftate of immobility. 



The fcapula or blade bone is placed obliquely 
from the cheft to the withers, and the center of its 
aftion is fixed in the middle of it. In its aftion, 
it defcribes as large a portion of a circle as the 
extenhon of its mufcles will admit. If this por- 
tion of a circle, for inftance, be ten degrees, and 
c 2 two 
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two diFFerent fcapulee poffefs the fame degree of 
extenfion, the one fituated obliquely (vide plate 2, 
Jig. i) the other perpendicularly (Jig. 2) it muft 
neceflarily follow, that, afting on their refpeclive 
centers, the one wliich is oblique muft elevate its 
lower extremity higher than that which is per- 
pendicular, and confequently will increafe the 
projection of every part of the fore limb. Hence 
it appears, that an oblique pofition of the Ihoulder 
is moft favourable for progreffion. 




The ftioulder may want liberty either by being 
too flefhy or too lean. In the firft inftance it is 
overloaded, and in the laft, it polfelles not mufcle 
fufficient to enable it to perform its funftions with 
ftrength and celerity. 

The mufcles of the cheft contribute greatly to 
the motion of the lower part of the (houlder. 
Hence a flrong and moderately full cheft, is to be 
preferred to one that is narrow and meagre. It 
will probably be urged, that horfes are fometimes 

poffeffed 
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pofleffed of great fpeed, wliofe forehands in no 
wife agree with this defcription ; but fuch horfes 
are generally endowed with particular powers in 
their hinder quarters. The fore quarters are merely 
palTive, and extend themfelves to receive the weight 
of the body, and if they are fuEficiently ftrong for 
that purpofe, the animal may certainly move with 
confiderable velocity ; but thence it is not to be 
inferred, that a greater velocity might not be pro- 
duced if both the fore and hinder quarters were 
alike perfefl; in their conformation. 

The fore legs will next come under confidera- 
tion, on the good ftrufture of which the fafety 
and eafe of the pace of the animal will chiefly 
depend. 

A horfe, whofe legs are twilled, or improperly 
placed too far under his body, may poffefs great 
fpeed ; but that his aftion muft be imperfe£l, the 
following reafons will fufficiently dcmonftrate : 



If 
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If the foot turns either inwards or outwards, 
it cannot alight flat on the ground, in which cafe 
the poiition can never be firm and ft^ady, becaufe 
the preffure will be partial on either the inward or 
outward quarter of the foot. If the leg i^ not 
perfeftly ftraight from the flioulder to the foot 
fvide plate ^,Jig. i) its adion cannot be true, riQif 
the center of gravity fo readily found, aa by one 
that is even and ujiiform in all its parts (Jig, a). 
If the elbow inclines inwards clofe to the ribs (Jig, 
1, A A) the leg muft be thrown fideways when in 
aftion, which will remove the foot too far from 
the center of gravity, and produce a lateral rolling 
motion very unpleafant to the rider. Again, if the 
legs incline too much under the body, they will 
be overloaded, and the freedom of their a6lion 
will be reduced in proportion as they are op- 
preffed. 

The for^ legs, to be perfeft, lh,Quld, in a frojit 
view, be wi^^ft at the cheft, gradi^Uy approachiag 
each other downwards towards the foot, and de- 

fcending 
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fcending in a perpendicular dire6lion to the ground, 
as exemplified in plate 3, fig. 2. 

The upper part of the fore leg next the fhoul- 
der, ftiould be broad and mufcular. 

The power of elevating the knee, and throwing 
the leg forwards, depends much on the fize of the 
mufcles in this part. 

The knee in a front view fhould be broad, flat, 
and fquare ; the lower part of the limb, between 
the knee and the fetlock, fhould be fliort, flat, and 
wide in a lateral view. The tendons fhould be 
diftinft, firm, and detached from the bone. The 
fetlock fhould correfpond in proportion with the 
reft of the leg, neither too upright nor too floping. 
If it is too long, its ability of fiiftaining the weight 
of the body will be diminifhed ; and if it is too 
fliort, it will be liable to knuckle over. Short 
paftems are generally attended with contrafted feet, 

the 
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the weight of the body not being thrown fo mucli 
on the heel as is the cafe with long pafterns. 

The general proportion of the limb is confti, 
tuted by two equal divifions, viz. from the elbow 
to the knee, and from the knee* to the ground. 

The length of the fore leg fhould correfpond 
with that of the hind leg, that is to fay, the elbow 
D, ftiould defcribe a horizontal line with the 
ftifle E, pUUe i , otherwife the harmony of motion 
is loft, as is the cafe in a carriage, where the fore 
wheels are of a fmaller diameter than the hinder 
wheels, on which account they are obliged to per- 
form three revolutions to two of the latter. 



THE BODY 



Contains the principal vifcera and organs of 
life. The common appellation of this part, amongft 
horfemen, is the carcafe ; thus a horfe is faid to be 

long 
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long or ftiort in the carcafe. A horfe which is 
fhort in the carcafe, is ufually ribbed home, as it 
is termed, that is to fay, there exifts but a fmall 
fpace between the laft rib and the hip bone. This 
conformation is juftly efteemed excellent. A horfe 
thus formed is generally fhort in the back and 
wide in his loins, and better adapted to carry 
weight and bear fatigue than a horfe of a different 
form. 

Horses of this defcription, however, are com- 
monly fiippofed to be deficient in fpeed, from the 
idea that they have not fufficient length. But 
when it is confidered that the carcafe has no mo- 
tion of itfelf, but is entirely a6led upon by the, 
quarters and extremities, it is manifeft that the 
length ftiould exift in thefe parts, and not in the 
body. In proof of this, two horfes may be found 
exaftly of the fame length from the point of the 
Ihoulder, at the cheft, to the point of the buttock, 
and yet one horfe fhall be long in the carcafe, and 
the other ftiort. Vide plate ^^ Jig, i and 2. 

D The 
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The difference confifts in the one having longer 
quarters than the other, and this is undoubtedly 
the form to be preferred. 

■' The fore part of the carcafe contains the heart 
' \ and lungs, and (hould therefore be fufficiently ca- 
( pacious to admit of a free aflion in thofe vifcera. 
Horfes with flat ribs experience a greater preflure 
from the atmofphere in their breathing, than thofe 
do which have their ribs more arched, confequently 
they are not fo well adapted for refpiration. The 
pofterior part of the carcafe contains the ftomach 
and inteftines, and is generally round and capacious 
in horfes of a ftrong conftitution. The back ftiould 
fink in a fmall degree behind the withers, and pro- 
ceed in a ftraight line to the end of the loins, and 
thence fall gradually to the tail. A hollow back 
renders the motion of the animal eafier to the rider, 
but certainly cannot be fo ftrong as one that is 
ftraight. A roach or hog back conftantly throws 
the faddie forwards on the flioulders. 



The 
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The loins fhould be wide, and the hips low. 
The dillance of the point of the buttock from the 
hip fliould be confiderable. The lower part of 
the buttocks, in a pofterior point of view, fhould 
be wider than the hips (vide pi 4, fig. 2, /. A A). 
The tail Ihould iflue from the croupe in a regular 
progreffive curve, and not appear as if it was ftuck 
into the rump. 

The hinder quarters may properly be con- 
fidered as the main fpring of the whole machine. 
This is clearly demonftrated by the fuperior fize of 
the mufcles, and the angular pofition of the thigh 
bones. 



It has generally been the cuftom to attribute 
the fource of motion principally to the fore quar- 
ters, under the idea, that if the fore quarters could 
move well and with fpeed, the hinder quarters 
mud naturally follow. The fallacy of this doc- 
trine may be eafily expofed. In the aftion of a 
felf-moving body, the pofterior part generally con- 
ftitutes the fixed point from whence the motion 
' D 2 takes 
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takes its origin. Thus, if the horfe leans forwards, 
the center of gravity ceafes to be lupported, and 
he is obliged to advance one of his fore legs in 
order to recover the equilibrium. Again, if the 
chief fource of motion exiib in the fore quarters, 
whence does it arife that many good fore-quartered 
horfes are bad leapers ? The reafon is obvious : 
from weaknels in their hinder quarters; for the 
principal ftrength of a horfe lies in the mufcles of 
his thighs. Therefore a horfe may rife well at a 
leap, and clear it with his fore legs, but cannot 
bring his hinder legs over, unlefs the mufcles of 
his thighs are fufficiently powerful. 

It may be urged, that leaping differs from gal- 
loping ; but galloping is, in reality, conftituted by 
reiterated leaps on a plain furface. Hence the 
neceffity of a good conformation in the hinder 
quarters*. 

* A Arong inftance in favour of this do£lrine may be adduced in the 
celebrated horfe Eclipfe, who was unqueftionably the mod fpeedy horfe of 
his day. 

His fore quarters were very ill formed, and his {houlder low ; but bis 
hinder quarters were particularly ftrong and mufcular. 

The 
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The hinder quarters commence from the center 
of the back, and continue to the tail, including the 
hinder legs. 

When viewed in a lateral direflion, the dif- 
tance from the hip bone to the point of the rump 
Ihould be very confiderable. Vtde pi. i, I. IK, 

The ftifle (E) (hould fall perpendicularly in a 
direft line under the hip (I). By this means the 
length of the thigh bone (from L to E) is increafed, 
and its pofition rendered more oblique and angu- 
lar. The leg from the hough to the ground fhould 
be perpendicular, and exaftly under the hip joint. 
Vide L L. 

The thigh above the hough fliould be broad 
and mufcular (M M) ; the hough wide, flat, and 
lean. The width of the hough mechanically in- 
creafes its powers, by removing the afling mufcle to 
a greater diftance from the joint, thereby lengthen- 
ing the lever. The utility of the above conforma- 
tion in the hinder quarters, confifts in fumilhing a 

greater 
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greater length to the haunch iind thigh bones, 
without adding to the volume of the part wherein 
they are contained, and without removing the foot 
too far from the center of gravity. The hinder 
quarters, when viewed from behind, Ihould appear 
wider from flille to (lifle (A A, pi. 4, fig. 2) than 
from hip to hip (B B]. Herein may be traced a 
flrong charafteriftic of the blood horfe. 

The hips of the blood horfe are lower and 
narrower, proportionably, than thofe of the cart 
horfe ; on this account he is fuppofed to be weaker 
than the latter ; but this is not the faft. For if the 
croupe of a blood horfe is meafured from hip to 
hip, the fpace will be found (proportionably) to be 
as large as that of a horfe with wider and higher 
hips (vide pi. i,fig. 1) becaufe the furface is more 
circular, which, if extended flat, would occupy as 
wide a fpace. Hence it is evident that the blood 
horfe, in this inftance, poffeires as large a propor- 
tion of niufcle, although it is concentrated into a 
circular form. 

The 
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The leg fliould be perpendicular from the 
hough to the ground, as exemplified in^^. 2, /. c c, 
and the houghs not too clofe to each other, which 
is vulgarly termed cat or cow-houghed. Vide fig. i, 
/. A A, fame plate. 

Horses of this defcription have, in general, the 
reputation of fpeed ; but not altogether with juftice. 
In this pofition of the leg, a greater portion of 
weight muft be thrown on the hough than if it was 
upright. Moreover, it is clear, that a moving part 
muft be impeded in its a£lion in proportion as it 
is opprefled, and this oppreffion is fufficiently mani- 
feft by the produ6lion of thorough pins, curbs, 
fpavins, and weaknefs in the fetlock joint, com- 
monly called knuckling over ; injuries to which 
horfes of this mould are peculiarly fubjeft. 



The foregoing remarks upon the external con- 
formation, apply only to the mechanical advantages 
to be derived from a peculiar conftruSion of the 
component parts. The force of the mufcles not 

being 
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being direftly proportioned to their bulk^ but being 
in a compound ratio of their fize and denfity or 
elafticity, the latter not being vifible, the force can 
only be afcertained by experiment, that is, by a trial 
of the animal. 



Having thus confidered the external conforma- 
tion of the animal, the next objeft of inquiry will 
be the ftrufture and oeconomy of the foot, than 
which nothing can be more important. For be 
the fabric ever fo beautiful, yet if the foundation 
is not good, it holds its perfeftion by a frail tenure, 
which the progrefs of time at length totally anni- 
hilates. 



THE FOOT 

Consists of three principal parts, viz, the wall 
or cruft, the fole, and the frog. 

The wall or cruft is the part which ilTues 
immediately from the coronet, and grows down- 
wards to the ground. 

It 
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It is compofed of a firm homy fubftance, which 
becomes harder the nearer it approaches the toe. 
It confifts of two fets of fibres, circular and perpen- 
dicular. 

The circular fibres furround the whole, and by 
their contractile power, prevent the fides of the 
hoof from burfting afunder. The degree of denfity 
in thefe fibres, will depend on the texture of the 
Ikin from whence they originate, and, on this 
account, the hoofs of blood horfes are commonly 
much harder and more compa^ than thofe of cart 
horfes, whofe fkin is of a more fpongy nature. 

The fole forms the bottom of the foot, and is 
clofely connefted with the wall, which connexion 
may be diftinguiftied at a fmall diftance from its 
edges. The fole is naturally concave, and if the 
wall is firm, and poffefles fufficient contra6lion, it 
will have the property of an arch. 

The frog is a fubftance projecting above the 
furface of the fole, and occupies the pofterior part 

E of 
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of the hoof. Its form is wedge-like, with its point 
terminating in the center of the fole, and is ad- 
mirably adapted to give lability to the foot by its 
reliftance to flipping. It is fofter than the reft of 
the hoof, and ferves as an elaftic cufhion for the 
terminating point of the flexor tendon of the foot. 



The heels conftitute the pofterior part of the 
hoof, and are compofed of the reduplication of 
the wall, forming a ridge to the fide of the frog. 
This part is called the bar or binder of the foot, 
and tends conGderably to keep the heels apart from 
each other. 



The foot of a colt, antecedently to being fhod, 
defcribes nearly a circle, of which the heels con- 
ftitute the wideft part ("vide plate 6, Jig, 2). The 
hoof contains the lefler paftern bone, the coffin 
bone, and the navicular bone. The coffin bone 
occupies the largeft part of the cavity of the hoof 
as clofely as the kernel of a nut within the ftiell. 
It is connefted with the hoof by laminae, which 

arife 
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arife both from the inward furface of the hoof, 
and the furface of the bone fvide Jig, 4). Thefe 
laminae maintain their connexion with each other 
by the attra£):ion of cohefion ; they alfo contain 
innumerable ramifications of blood veflels and 
nerves. The compodtion of this part is Angularly 
beautiful ; for if the coffin bone and hoof were not 
feparatc from each other, the growth of the hoof 
downwards could not have been carried on inde- 
pendently of the parts contained within it ; thus 
we find the connexion exifts by the attraftion of 
thefe laminae to each other, and which are folded 
together like a fan, in order to occupy lefs fpace, 
and yet, if expanded, would fumifli a furface twenty 
times the circumference of the foot. 



Within the coronet, at the fides of the hoof, 
are placed two cartilages, in the fhape of a half 
moon. Thefe cartilages cover the larger branches 
of the arteries, and fumifli a defence againfl in- 
juries, fuch as treads and overreaches. They alfo 

E 2 prevent 
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prevent the coronet from preffing on the blood 
veffels and nerves which furround that part. 

The foot is fubjeft to many defefts, which will 
be confidered under the article of (hoeing. 



CHAPTER 



CHAPTER II. 



On the EYE. 



i. HE great utility of fight to animals which enjoy 
the faculty of locomotion, muft render an inquiry 
into the difeafes of that organ peculiarly intereft- 
ing. 

Inflammatory attacks on the eye of the horfe, 
eventually producing blindnefs, are fo general as 
almoft to fan6lion a belief, that he is naturally more 
fubje6l to this infirmity than any other animal. 
Such a fuppofition, however, would tend more to 
arraign the wifdom of Providence, than to throw 
any light on the fubjeft. A difference in the per- 
feftion of the eye, as well as of other parts of the 
body, certainly prevails amongft different horfes; 

but 
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but not to fuch a degree as to occafion blindnefs, 
provided the animal remained in a ftate of nature. 
Unnatural confinement in hot and dark ftables, the 
conftant coftivencfs produced by dry food, and 
more efpecially a general derangement of the fyftem 
brought on by violent and exceflive exertions, are 
undoubtedly the primary caufes of difeafed eyes* 
The neceflity of fpeedily countera6ling inflamma- 
tion in the eye, muft be fufficiently manifeft, when 
the reader is informed, that a total and irrecover* 
able privation of fight frequently takes place in 
twenty- four hours. 



The local (ituation of the eye is fo familiar to 
every one, that it is fcarcely neceffary to defcribe 
it. It is placed fideways in the head of the horfe, 
as well as in all other animals who preferve them, 
felves from danger by flight*. This pofition of the 



* This pofition of the eye in common to hares, birds, and feveral other 
animals* An iuflancc has occurred of a bare, when clofely purfued by a dog, 
having her eyes fo attentively fixed on the objefl behind her, as to run 
againfl a tree, aod to be ftuniicd by the concuflion, 

eye 
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eye enables him, in foitte degree, to fee behind hinij 
and to kick againft an adverfary with greater cer- 
tainty. The anatomy of the horfe's eye varied, iA 
fome inftances, from the human eye, although the 
functions are precifely the fame. The pupil of the 
human eye is circular in its form, that of the horfe 
oblong. By this formation^ the horfe's eye takes 
in objefts horizontally to a much greater extent 
than the human. 



The mufcles which move the horfe's eye, are 
feven in number ; iri the human eye there are but 
fix. The feventh feems to be adapted for the 
purpofe of retracing the eye within the orbit, to 
fhield It from injury, and alfo to fufpend it in the 
aftion of grazing. It differs alfo from the human 
eye by being furniftied with a membrane, fituated 
at the anterior corner fvicU pi. 7, /. c). Ttiis mem- 
brane is common to moft quadrupeds*, as well as 
to birds. The anatomical name for this membrane 



The monkey is an exception to this rule. 

is 
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is Membrana Niditans ; but, perhaps, it will be 
more readily underftood under the appellation of 
Hawes. Farriers are fo univerfally ignorant of the 
ufe of this membrane, that they coniider it as a 
difeafe, and under that idea remove it by excifion. 
The pernicious confequences of this praftice will 
be explained hereafter. 

These are the principal points in which the 
eye of the horfe differs from that of the human 
being : a more minute and technical explanation 
would be, perhaps, both uninterefting and unintel- 
ligible to the majority of my readers. 

The external furface of the eye, in its healthy 
ftate, is thoroughly tranlparent. 



The center of it, which is denominated the pupil, 
is generally of a dark indefinite colour. The pupil 
has the property of contrafting or dilating itfelf, 
in proportion to the ftrength of light which enters 
the eye. Vide plate 7; letter A reprefents the eye in 

an 
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an obfcure light. Letter B, in a ftrong light. The 
non-enjoyment of this faculty is a certain indica. 
tion of blindnefs. To examine a horfe's eyes pro- 
perly, he fliould be placed under a liable door, 
with his head facing the light. In this lituation 
the pupils of both eyes fhould be exaSly of the 
fame dimenfions. As he advances more into the 
light, the pupils Ihould contract; but if either of 
them does not contraft, the horfe is certainly blind 
of that eye. 

The difeafe which occaGons this fpecies of 
blindnefs is termed, in pathology, the Gutta ferena, 
and arifes from a palfy in the optic nerve. It is fo 
little perceptible, that few but anatomifts can de- 
te£l it. 

Another caufe preventing the impreffion of 
light on the optic nerve, is more perceptible, but 
equally incurable, viz. an opacity in the furface of 
the cryftalline lens through which the rays of light 
pafs to the retina. 



The 
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The cryftalline lens is a pellucid tranfparent 
convex body, fituated immediately behind the 
pupil*. It frequently becomes opaque, in confe- 
quence of general inflammation in the globe of 
the eye. In this ftate the furface of the lens, which 
prefents itfelf in the cavity of the pupil, aflumes a 
greyilh afpeft, and in the confirmed ftate it becomes 
perfe£lly white. 

At the commencement of this difeafe, fmall 
grey fpecks, about the fize of a pin's head, are 
fometimes perceived in the pupil, fo fmall as not 
to interrupt the entrance of light ; but the prefence 
of thefe fpecks is a certain indication that the eyes 
have been attacked at fome former period (vide 
pi. 7, /. D). The appearance of the eye in an in. 
flamed ftate, whether from external injury or from 
a bad habit of body, is nearly the fame. The fur- 
face becomes cloudy and opaque, and frequently 





• The cryftalline lens is more or lefs convex in different animals. In 
fifli It is perfeAly rpherica], as the aqueous medium which fuirounds them, 
fenders a greater refraAion of the t^ys neceffary to vifion. 

a yel- 
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a yellowifli red, and fometimes green fluid is feen 
floating in the anterior chamber of the eye. The 
opacity of the outw2U*d furface is produced by the 
coagulable lymph being forced between the laminae 
of the tranfparent cornea, but is generally miftaken 
for a film covering the outward part of the eye ; 
hence the pernicious cuftom of blowing ppwdered 
glais, and other irritating applications^ into the 
eye, is reforted to with a view of eroding it. 



The blood veflels of the tunica conjunftiva, or 

I 

white of the eye, arc tiirgid during inflammation. 
In this ftate the light is painful, and, in order to 
prevent its entrance, the eye- lids arc generally 
clofed. When the eye-lids are opened by the 
hand to examine the ftate of the eye, the membrana 
ni6litans or hawe is brought, by the animal, con- 
fiderably over the furface of the eye, to fupply 
momentarily the office of the eye-lids, in prevent- 
ing the acce& of light. Vide plate 7, /. c. 



F 2 This 
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Thus temporary appearance of the hawe the 
farrier miftakes ibr a diieafe, and generally removes 
it by cutting it away. The hemorrhage and fuper- 
ficial irritation produced by this mean^, fometimes 
relieve the eye ; but the fubfcquent effeds are an 
expofure to inflammation, created by the prefence 

« 

of any extraneous fubftande, fuch as dufi, hay^feeds, 
&c. which, from the lofs of the hawe, the animal 
is difabled from wiping away. 

INFLAMMATION in the eyes is often produced 
by plethora, from watit of fufficient exercife. In 
'this cafe topical applications alone are not to be 
depended upon; ' £vacu2Ltions to a very conHder- 
able degree are abfolutely neceffary. 

* ' f 

Two or three quarts of blood may be taken, 
and the bowels may be kept in a laxative flate 
by mild purges, fuch as four diachms of aloes 
given at a dofe, night and morning, until they 
operate ; the horfe to be fed with bran mafhes, and 

the 
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the fame precautions attended to as are generally 
obferved in phyficking. 

The beft lotion which can be applied, is a 
mixture of one-fourth vinegar to three-fourths of 
water, to be u(ed with a clean (punge and light 
hand very frequently. A rowel under the jaw, or 
blifters applied to the cheeks, will be found highly 
ufefiil, together with regular exercife, juft fufficient 
to produce a moillure on the ikin. Draught horfes 
of every defcription are probably more fubjeft to 
inflamed eyes, ariGng from the prcffure of the collar 
preventing a free circulation of blood in the head. 



Young animals are more difpofed to local in- 
flammation than old ones, from the blood veflels 
not having acquired the habit of fufficiently refift- 
ing the increafed force of the circulation ; hence 
horfes are more fubje£i to difeafed eyes before their 
fixth year than afterwards. 



The 
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The mode of treatment here recommended will, 
in general, remove the inflammation, but will not 
prevent its return, except proper attention is paid 
to the management of the animal. It is certain 
that this difeafe arifes moft frequently amongft 
horfes which are highly fed, and not fufficiently 
exercifed, and, in proof of this faft, many inftances 
occur where horfes have recovered perfe6l fight 
and retained it, in confequence of regular labour 
in a mail coach or poll chaife. 

There is another defcription of imperfefl; eyes, 
commonly called Moon Eyes or Buck Eyes. This 
term originated probably from fome peculiar in- 
fluence which the moon was fuppofed to hax'e 
upon them, as the inflammatory attacks are gene- 
rally periodical. In this difeafe the eye is ufually 
fmaller than the common fize, and its outward 
appearance is cloudy and of a greyith colour. The 
animal alfo is much addifted to darting at objefts, 
particularly at fhadows and refleftions from water. 

The 
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The fame rules, with regard to regimen and exer- 
cife, will be found ufefiil in this complaint. 



External inflammation of the eye-lids, with 
a flowing of the tears down the cheek, is frequently 
occafioned by an obftruftion in the lachrymal du6l, 
which opens into the cavity of the noftril. In this 
cafe water fliould be fyringed up the duft, or fome 
ftrong fnuff may be blown into the noftrils to pro- 
duce iheezing.. 



CHAPTER III. 
On SHOEING. 



If the furface of the earth had remained in its 
natural verdant ftate, the neceflity of an artificial 
defence for the horfe's foot would not have exifted. 
But fince it has been found more convenient to the 
general intereft of the community to conftruft roads 
of hard materials, (hoeing the animal has become 
an unavoidable evil. 

From the firft moment a colt is fliod, the con- 
teft between nature and the blackfmith may be faid 
to take place. 

The foot of a colt, as already defcribed, is con- 
cave in the fole, it will therefore be obvious, that 

G the 
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the moft prominent parts of the fole muft come 
more immediately into contaft with the ground. 

The parts whieh are moft prominent are the 
wall, the binders, and the frog. Thefe parts, 

■ 

therefore, conftitute the chief fupport of the 
foot. 



When the horfe is fliod, the inward fiirface of 
the flioe becomes the fupport of the foot inftead 
of the ground ; hence it will not be irrational to 
conclude, that the nearer this fupport referables the 
furface of the earth, the better it will be adapted to 
the foot. 



The quarters and heels are naturally capable 
of an elaftic expanfion when the hoof is not (hod. 
This elafticity contributes to facilitate the circula- 
tion of the blood through the foot, to fumifli a 
fpring to the aftion of the leg, and to leffen con- 
cuilion. It has been before obferved, that the foot 

poflefled 
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poffefTed three points of fupport, viz. the wall, 
binders, and frog. But the common method of 
fhoeing completely fruftrates this defign, for the 
fhoe being made concave and thick at the heels, 
the points of contaft are thereby reduced from three 
in number unto one, that is to fay, the wall of the 
hoof only. This concavity of the fhoe next to the 
fole, counterafts the elaftic expanfion of tlie quar- 
ters and heels, by conftantly prelTmg them towards 
each other. The thicknefs of the heels alfo elevates 
the frog above the ground, and prevents the preflure 
which its texture and ufe require. Nature, faithful 
to her laws, reCils injury with her utmoft efforts, 
but, unfortunately, is unable to counterafl; the con- 
tinued application of an injudicioufly conftrufted 
fhoe. 



Hence the mifchief arifmg from bad fhoeing 

is flow in its progrefs, but fatally certain in its effefls. 

For if the alteration of the form of the hoof, and 

the confequent lamenefs, were produced inftantane- 

G 2 oufly. 
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oufly, conviftion would immediately follow, and 
even the moft uninformed would deleft the erro- 
neous fyftem. The pra6tice of fhoeing, therefore, 
fliould be adapted folely as a defence to a part 
which is already perfeft, and which Hands in need 
of no alteration whatever from its original form. 

The greateft merit which a blackfmith gene- 
rally affumeSj is built upon his dexterity in fhoeing 
a bad foot, where much caution and precifion is 
required in driving the nails fo as to keep the flioe 
faft without injuring the animal. But if he would 
beftow even one half of this elevernefs in atten- 
tively confidering the primitive fhape of the foot 
and its component parts, his abilities and his time 
would be employed to a much better purpofe. It 
will be fruitlefs, however, to expeft reformation 
from men who are fo firmly bigotted to their old 
maxims, that neither precept nor example can -make 
the fmalleft imprellion upon them. 



The 
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The plan to be purfued in fhoeing a perfeft 
foot will be as follows r 



To pare the wall juft fufficient to make it level; 
to pare the fole as much as will be neceffary to 
remove the dead furface which endeavours to de- 
tach itfelf by fcaling off fpontaneoufly ; the frog 
to be cleared of its ragged edges ; the heels not to 
be fcooped out, nor notched in any way whatever. 
The fhoe for a found foot to be about three quar- 
ters of an inch broad in the web, and of an equal 
thicknefs from: toe to heel ; the furface next the 
hoof to be half flat and half bevilled, except at 
the heels, which fhould be entirely flat, fo as to 
prefs on the bars as well as on the heels. 

The nails fhould be eight in number, four on 
each fide, and inferted principally near the front 
of the hoof, fo as to leave the heels as much at 
liberty as poflible. 

In order to fave trouble, it is a common prac- 
tice with blackfmiths to apply the {hoe hot, and 

burn 
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biim down the hoof nndl it corrc&aa& with die 
Hiiface of the (hoe. This method ifaoaki ncv-er be 



tolcvitcd on any pretence wiiatevcr, fijr it dries im 
the natural fluid of the faoo^ deftroys die poRs;, 
and renders the cruft, to a. cooEdexable *'^f»*'«f , 
perfe&ly infenfible, and al& canfes it to be ib farit- 
tie, as to be incapable of holding the nails in dicir 
relpe^ive fituations. It has been before obfexred, 
that the (hoe fhoold be half flat and half bcHIled. 



By being half flat, it will emivace a finall portioQ 
of the fole as well as the wall, and altfaoog^ it is 
generally aflierted, that the fole will not endme 
preflure from the fiioe without izijury, yet daily 
experience will fufficiendy prove the contrary. 

If the whole weight of the animal is fuftained 
by the wall of the foot only, the preflure will be 
partial^ the concuflion more confiderable, and die 
fole will gradually fink and become flat, and even 
convex or pumied. 

The flioe fliould never be made of a (mailer 
diameter than the foot, particularly at the quarters. 

This 
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This plan, however, is generally purfued from the 
apprehenfion of the horfe's cutting his fetlock joints 
from the feet being too broad. But a horfe fel- 
dom cuts whilft his feet are found and free from 
pain, except from a natural malpolition of his 
legs. 

He is more liable to cut when his tread be- 
comes wavering and unfteady by being cramped 
and pinched from bad fhoeing. The foot fhould 
not be rafped too much below the clenches of the 
nails, as it is thereby partially weakened, and lofes 
its ftraight diredion from the coronet to the 
ground. 

The nails ihould be as fmall as poflible, and 
in a wedge-like form at the head, by which means 
they will retain their hold with greater effeft. 

The foregoing rules are pointed out for the 
purpofe of ftioeing a perfeft foot, which has not 
been injured either by accident or difeafe ; and if 

they 
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they are ftri£lly adhered to, will generally enfure a 
continuance of that perfeftion. But this method, 
however excellent in principle and confirmed by 
experience, may be eafily brought into difrepute 
by an injudicious application* 

This misfortune frequently occurs from the 
unqualified oppofition of blackfmiths in general, 
who, to ufe the words of Tacitus, will ever be 
found " Confilii quamvis egregii, quod ipfe non 
afferret inimicus." 



Their low cunning is fufficiently fruitful to 
point out to them, that the fudden redu61;ion of a 
horfe's heels which have been accuftomed to thick 
concave fhpes, will be produftivc of confiderable 
pain and temporary lamenefs, and will thereby 
furnifh them with an opportunity of afferting the 
juftice of their predi6lions refpefting the fallacy of 
the new mode of fhoeing. Hence, if a horfe with 
high and contra6ied heels, is fent to a blackfmith 
with orders to have them reduced moderately at 

every 
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«very time of (hoeing, lie feldom lets flip the op- 
portunity of bringing on the confequences before 
mentioned, by executing the orders to an extreme. 



^ 

w 



Nor is this tlie only inllance wherein he has 
it in his power to pervert tlie prefent fyftem of 
fhoeing. For if a flat narrow (hoe is recommended 
as the beft adapted for a good foot, the fame party 
will apply it to a pumied or convex fole, knowing, 
at the fame time, that a foot of that defcription 
cannot polTibly bear it. 

In this cafe the proprietor of the animal, who, 
probably, is not futficiently verfed in the art of 
fhoeing to deteft fuch iniquitous fchemes, difcovers 
that his horfe is lamed, and, unfortunately for his 
future intereft, poffeffes a ftill higher opinion of 
his blackfmith's abilities, and thenceforth condemns 
the veterinary college and its doftrines in toto. 
But notwithilanding all their obje6lions to the new 
fyflem of fhoeing, the defenders of the old mode 
cannot difprove this deplorable faft, that there is 
H fcarcely 
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fcarcely one hbrfe in a thoufand, at fix years of 
age, that is perfedly found in his feet. 



PUMIED OR CONVEX SOLE. 



This alteration of the original form of the 
fole is fometimes produced by inflammation in the 
foot, and frequently by bad fhoeing only. When 
it is the refult of inflammation, the horfe is faid to 
be foundered, and the cofHn bones to be funl^. 
This difeafe feldom admits of a cure. But when 
the convexity of the ible has arifen from bad 
ihoeing» l^e only method by which permanent 
relief can be obtained, will be by running at grafs^ 
without ihoes, ior fix months ' at leaiL . As the 
complaint is Isurought on, in d great degree, by par- 
tial pirefiare on. ^he wall of thehoof by holtowi- 
webbed (hoes^ nothing can be fo conducive to the 
reiloration of the primitive form of the foot, as a 
general prefiulre on the fok and frog, by which 
means the Wall of the hoof will be. lefs impeded 

in 
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tit its growth, and will be thence enabled to re. 
cover its original ftrength and texture. 

This is to be efFefted by no other means than 
by remaining at grafs, barefoot, for a confiderable 
length of time. 

As the front of the foot lofes, in this difeafe, 
its natural ftraight direftion, and becomes curved as 
it approaches the ground, it is neceflary that the 
toe Ihould be kept as Ihort as poffible, in order to 
counteraft this tendency. The heels, frog, and 
binders, however, Ihould be left untouched. 



This plan will confiderably improve the fhape 
of a pumied foot ; but a complete re-eftablifhment 
of the original concavity of the fole is not to be 
expefted. The fhoe which is proper for a pumied 
foot varies, in fome degree, from that which is 
adapted to a perfeft foot. Its internal furface muft 
correfpond, in fome meafure, with the convexity 
of the fole ; but not more than is abfolutely necef. 
H 2 fary 
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fary to admit a picker between them. The heels 
of the fhoe to be kept as flat as poflible, with a 
view to bring the frog into contaft with the ground; 
the nails to be inferted principally rouiid the toe. 
By bevilling the fhoe from the outward edge of 
the web to the inward edge, a flat furface will be 
prefented to the ground, which will certainly be 
more firm and fleady than one that is convex. 
The caution againfl applying a hot fhoe, is par- 

■ • • 

ticularly neceffary to be attended to in the prefcnt 
cafe. 



CONTRACTED HOOF 



Consists of a contra6lion of the heels of the 
hoof, and is, moft indubitably, the ofiFspring of 
bad fhoeing (vide plate 6, Jig. i). Other circum- 
fiances, however, may concur in producing it, fuch 
as a natural difpofition to heat in the foot, increafed 
by flanding in the liable, or running thrufhes, or it 
may be brought on by the horfe's not prefling on 

the 
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the foot, in confequence of Iamene& in any other 
part of the leg. 

When the contraftion exifts to a great degree, 
a perfe61: cure is not to be obtained. Hence the 
neceflity of counteracting it on its firft appearance. 
Contradion in the hoof cannot take place fuddenly, 
as the internal parts of the foot will refill it for a 
certain length of time ; but the continued preffure 
of the quarters will ultimately produce an abforp- 
fion in the coflSn bone, which is obliged, in this 
manner, to adapt itfelf to the diminifhed capacity 
of the hoof. Feet which are difpofed to contraft, 
generally poffefs great ftrength and thicknefs in 
the wall or cruft, and this contraClile power mufl 
be greatly increafed by the common practice of 
notching the heels, paring jthe frog and fole to 
an extreme, and fhoeing with convex (hoes with 
thick heels, thereby preventing the frog from 
touching the ground. In this cafe the frogj for 
want of prelfure, will be difeafed and wafted iri 
fubftance, and the animal will become unfafe in 

his 
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his progreflion whenever he happens to tread on 
a ftone, or any other proje£);ing fubftance. Corns 
alfo commonly attend feet of this defcription, from 
the heels being bound both by the ftrength of the 
walls and the bad conftru6lion of the fhoe. In 
the worft ftate of a contra£led hoof, the fole is 
fometimes fo preffed upon laterally by the quar- 
ters, as to be forced upwards againil the flelhy fole 
in fuch a manner as to caufe great pain. 

This is denominated by the French, an encaf- 
telated hoof. It is eafily diftinguifhed by a preter- 
natural concavity in the fole. 

A cure is often attempted by fcoring the hoof 
perpendicularly from the coronet to the ground, 
rafping the quarters to the quick, and applying a 
ifcrew Ihoe. 



But atten^ts of this kind to produce a fudden 
alteration in the dimenfions of the hoof, will be 
found totally ufidefs, if not injurious. The difeafe 

is 
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is brought on gradually; the remedy, theiefore* 
muft be gradual, as the texture of the hoof is too 
firm and tenacious to yield haftily to artificial 
impreifions. If the horfe is worth the trouble and 
expence, the moil probable means of e(fe6ling a 
cure will be either to turn him out barefoot, or 
to oblige him to Hand without fhoes on the bare 
ftones during the day, and to litter him down at 
night as ufual. 

The pavement of the ftall, however, Ihould be 
perfeftly level, by which means the heels will be 
prefled upon properly, and will progreffively ex* 
pand. The quarteri may be moderately rafped, 
i^d the heek to be pared as low as poffible. This 
pfOCtfs to be repeated once monthly at leaft. 

Wet rags may be tied loofely over the coronet, 
to be wetted frequently in the courfe of the day. 
This plan, however, muft be perfifted in for a con- 
fiderable length of time to produce the defired 
effeft. But it happens fometimes, unfortunately, 

that 
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that the internal parts of the hoof, fuch as the 
bones, cartilages, and ligaments, are diforganized 
beyond recovery. In this cafe an expanQon of 
the hoof will be produ£live of little benefit, from 
the impoffibility of reftoring to thefe parts their 
natural fun£i;ions and elafticity. 

It is a praftice with moft farriers to draw the 
fole with a view to effeft a cure ; but, indepen- 
dently of the barbarity of this operation, it will 
ever be found ufelefs, and will rather have a ten- 
dency to increafe the difeafe, by removing one of 
the principal fources of refiftance to the contrac- 
tion of the walls of the foot. Yet we fee on the 
fliop door of every village blackfmith, horfes foles 
nailed up in regular order— trophies of his ignor. 
ance and his cruelty. 



CORNS. 

This troublefome difeafe alfo takes its origin 
from bad (hoeing. 

A com 
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A com is generally produced by a partial 
preffure of the ftioe, from its fitting too hollow, 
or by the ftioe being too fliort, and indenting itfelf 
into the heel. 

The blood being forced into the horny fibres 
of the hoof, gives it fometimes a red, 9nd fome- 
times a black appearance. 

The concomitant inflammation is frequently 
fo great, as to caufe internal fuppuration of the 
laminated furface of the hoof, even up to the 
coronet. In this cafe the com fhould be properly 
laid open with a drawing knife, to procure a free 
egreis for the matter downwards, and a bar (hoe 
fhould be applied, in order to remove the preflurc 
from the heel unto the frog. As fbon as the in. 
jured part is healed, the bef): and mofl radical 
mode of cure will be to harden its furface by an 
equal preflure, which will be beft effefted by the 
horfe's remaining fome weeks without fhoes. 



I DISEASED 
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DISEASED FROG, 

Commonly called a Running Thrush. 

This difeafe attacks the frog of the foot, ex- 
tending from its center up to the cleft of the heels, 
and if neglefted, terminates fometimes in a canker. 

It is often improperly attributed to a bad habit 
of body, and, on this account, it has been fuppofed 
to be dangerous to attempt its removal. A running 
thrufh, however, is more frequently produced by 
bad (hoeing, than by any other caufe, as we daily 
find that horfes of all habits of body are fubje£i to 
it. In cafes where the difcharge from the frog 
has been of long (landing, it is poflible that the 
fyftem may experience fome temporary inconve- 
nience by the fudden privation of an outlet to 
which it has been for fome time accuftomed, but 
hence we are not to fuppofe that an evacuation, 
which is not natural, (hould be elTential to the 

health 
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health of an animal, except it is brought on as a 
critical termination of fome other difeafe. 



Quadrupeds are not fubjeft to periodical dif- 
•charges, fuch as menftruation or haemorroidal fluxes, 
and in this inilance they are more perfed in their 
oeconomy than the human being. The frog, in 
its healthy ftate, is a firm elailic fubftance, fome- 
what fofter than the reft of the hoof. The form 
of it clearly points out its ufe, viz. to give ftability 
to the foot, to ferve as a bafis for the flexor tendon 
of the leg, and to fumifli elafticity to the pofterior 
part of the hoof. 

But the common method of flioeing would 
lead to a fuppofition, that not one of thefe pro- 
perties belonged to the part in queftion, and by 
this means the intention of nature is fruftrated in 
every inftance. The frog being, by thick heeled 
fhoes, deprived of prefTure againft the ground, 
becomes foft, from the accumulation of the natural 
fluid which it fecretes, in this part, in great abun- 

1 2 dance, 
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dance, from the fatty fubftance which lies imme« 
diately under the aponeurofis of the flexor tendon. 
This accumulation of fluid, at length, makes its 
efcape through the fiflure of the frog and heels, 
and acquires, by expofure to the atmofphere, a fetid 
fmell, and an acrimonious quality fufficient to erode 
the adjacent parts. In this fl:ate the frog becomes 
fo fore and irritable, as not to endure preflure with- 
out a very painful fenfation. But the mifchief 
does not terminate here. The frog naturally con- 
flitutes a point of refiftance to the heels, and in 
conjunftion with the bars of the hoof, prevents 
them from approaching each other ; but when it 
is thus deftroyed by difeafe, it no longer, performs 
that office, and the heels confequently contraft and 
produce an incurable lamenefs. Hence, the neccf- 
fity of counterafting this difeafe in its infancy, muft 
be fufficiently evident. 

The difcharge may be flopped by aftringent 
applications ; but no permanent cure can be ob- 
tained without fuch a method of flioeing as will 

bring 
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bring the frog into contaft with the ground, and 
thus, by preflure, increafe its furface and harden its 

fubftance. 



Oil of turpentine, or blue vitriol diffolved in 
vinegar, may be applied daily to the part 



The heels of the hoof to be pared as low as 
pofUble, and the heels of the (hoe to be made very 
thin» 

Colts at grafs are fometimes fubjeft to difeafed 
frogs ; but this occurs only in cafes where the walls 
of the hoof are exceedingly ftrong, thereby prevent- 
ing the heels from being fufEciently worn down 
fo as to bring the frog into contaft with the earth. 
Soft and wet paftures alfo contribute to the fame 
bad tendency. Here likewife the heels ought to 
be pared down very frequently. 



If the difeafe has exifted fo long as to have 
infmuated itfelf between the horny and flefhy foles 

of 
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of the foot, it is then termed a canker, and muft 
be treated in the following manner : Firft, it will 
be neceffary, with a drawing knife, to remove all 
that part of the homy fole which the difcharge has 
detached from the flefhy fole, or, in other words, 
all that part which is hollow underneath. The 
difeafed furface being thus expofed, is to be dreffed 
with a cauftic, fuch as butter of antimony, or nitrous 
acid and water, equal parts, and fome dry tow or 
powdered lime to abforb the difcharge. When 
this plan has been purfued, the cure will afterwards 
depend upon the application of preflure to the part 
affefted. The fole being, in fa£l, a plexus of blood 
veflels, granulations arife much more rapidly there 
than in any other fituation, hence they are better 
checked in their exuberance by preffure than by 
cauftic, which always puts nature to the expence 
of regenerating the furface. 



QUITTOR, 
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QUITTOR, 

Or Ulcer in the Coronet of the Hoof, 

Wounds on the coronet, between hair and 
hoof, occafioned either by treads or overreaches, 
may be eafily cured by waftiing the part thoroughly 
clean, and applying fome tow fteeped in fpirits of 
wine, and a moderate degree of preflure, fo as to 
bring the divided parts as near as poflible to each 
other. By thefe means they generally heal by the 
firil intention. 

But if they arc neglefted in their origin, or 
are improperly treated by the ufe of cauftic or 
violent dreilings, they become fiftulous ulcers, ul- 
timately rendering carious the cartilages and bones 
of the foot. In this (late they are called quittors. 

A quittor may alfo arife from the foot being 
pricked in fhoeing, and the matter forcing itfelf 
through the coronet. 

When 
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When the ulcer has arrived at this ftate, the 
original caufe will be immaterial, the treatment 
muft be uniform in this particular, viz. to get to 
the bottom of the finus. The number, depth, and 
direftion of the finufes may generally be afcer- 
tained by the probe. 



If there is only one finus, the orifice may be 
enlarged with the knife, and fome butter of anti- 
mony may be introduced, at the fame time dreflGing 
the furface with common digeftives ; but if there 
are more finufes, and in a tortuous dire6lion, it will 
be neceflary to lay the whole open, and to cut 
away all the difeafed part, after which it becomes 
a fimple wound. This operation fhould be per- 
formed by a ikilful hand, as there is danger of 
injuring both the capfular ligament of the coffin 
joint, and the prhicipal artery running to the 
foot, 

A quittor frequently leaves a deformity in the 
growth of the hoof, which is denominated a falfe 

quarter. 
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quarter. This arifes from the regenerated fub- 
fiance in the coronet producing an unequal ihape 
afterwards. It will afterwards be neceffary, in 
Ihoeing, to avoid driving any. nails near the part, 
if poflible. 



K 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

The GREASE. 



IN treating of the difeafes of the legs, it will be 
proper to begin with thofe which are external. 



The greafe is fo common a complaint^ as to 
require little or no defcription of its appeatrance. 
It has hithertp been ufually afcribed to a gro& and 
foul habit of body, and the cuftomary meafures of 
bleeding, purging,, and rowelling have been, and 
<:ontinue. to be, adopted for the attainment of a 
cure. 



» i * • m .• '»» ^.. ,^ 



In this difeafe, as well as in all others^ it will 

be neceffary firft to afcertain the predifpofing caufe, 

on found principles, before we can proceed to the 

adminiftration of medicine. The neceflity of this 

' K 2 bafis 
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bafis is feldom or never confidered, and foiilnefs, 
humours, <&c. are affigned indifcriminately to horfes 
of all ages, habits, and conilitutions, and caeteris 
paribus, the fame mode of treatment is uniformly 
perfifted in. 



Experience has proved that this mode of 
treatment is not always attended with fuccels, and 
it remains to enquire into the caufes of its failure* 
The original caufe of the greafe is debility in the 
fyftem. Other circumftances, however, concur 
in its produ£lion, which will be noticed in their 
proper places* Debility may arife from direftly 
oppofite caufes, viz. repletion and exhauilipn. 

The healthy ftate of all animals is conllituted 
by a due and regular circulation of the blood, and 
an uniform maintenance of the natural evacuations 
of the body. 

Whatever difturbs any of thefe fun£):ions will 
produce debility. In a full plethoric habit, the 

veflfeb 
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vefTels which are appropriated for the circulation 
of the blood become oppreffed by being over- 
loaded, and are thus rendered incapable of per- 
forming their office. Hence debility takes place, 
and the legs, which, by their fituation, are moft 
remote from the center of circulation, and through 
which the blood has to return in oppofition to its 
own gravity, become fwelled for want of the ac- 
cuftomed abforption. On the other hand, when 
the horfe is lean and emaciated, either from want 
of a fufficient quantity of nutritive food, or from 
excefTive labour, the circulation of the blood will 
be languid from a deficiency of ftimulus, and de- 
bility will naturally enfue. 

In addition to either of the above-mentioned' 
caufes, the following may be given as collateral 
promoters of the difeafe, viz. the feafon of the 
year, unnatural confinement in the ftable, the ac- 
clivity of the pavement of the flail, cutting the 
hair off the heels, and want of proper exercife and 
cleaning. 

In 
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In the winter feafon, at which period the 
greafe is tnoft prevalent, the infenfible perfpira- 
tion of the body is not fo regular, rior fo 
profufe, as in the fummer ; but nature generally 
provides againft this decreafe, by increafing the 
difcharge of urine, and the expiration of vapour 
from the lungs ; and this mode of expulfion would 
be fully fufficient for the purpofes of the animal 
Ceconomy, if the horfe remained in a ftate of na. 
lure. But it is far different with him in a domef- 
ticated ftate, in which he is alternately expofed 
to a warm and cold atmofphere, as he is within 
or without the ftable. The fecretion arid evacua- 
tion of urine is difturbed in its pi'ocefs, by forcing 
him to proceed in his labour at the moment when 
the fulnefs of the bladder ftimulates him to dif- 
charge its contents ; and although the perfpiration 
may be increafed to an cxceffive degree by exer- 
cife, and which might be fuppofed to compenfate 
for deficiencies in other refpefts, yet it will be 
found, that the refiilt of exceffive labour and per- 
fpiration will be a proportionate debility, whereas 

the 
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the infenfible perfpiration is a tranquil , and imper, 
ceptible evacuation, carried on without, putting 
nature to any expence of corporeal powers. The 
bad effefls arifing from the foregoing caufes, are 
confiderably aggravated by conSnemeht to one 
Ctuation, probably during eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four. The pavement of the ftall being 
on an afcent, will throw three-fourths of the weight 
of the body on the hind legs, and will alfo diftrefa 
them by the toe being placed upon higher ground 
than the heel, whereby the ligaments and mem- 
branes are kept conftantly diftended. Under thefe 
unfavourable circumftances the legs fwell, a rupture 
of the fkin eventually takes place, and a ferous 
difcharge enfues, which, by expofure to the atmof- 
phere, acquires a fetid and acrimonious quality. As 
the difeafe advances, the part affefted becomes ex- 
tremely fore and irritable, fo as to give excelTive 
pain to the animal when he moves the limb ; at 
the fame time the excoriation fpreads, deftroys the 
roots of the hair, and creates a chancrous or puftu- 

lous 
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lous induration of the Ikin, undcrftood in farriery 
by the appellation of grapes. 

When the diforder has arrived at this ftate, 
the horfe is generally fuppofed to be foul and full 
of bad humours. Bleeding, purges, and diuretics 
are made ufe of, during the a6tion of which the 
fluids are abforbed and evacuated, and the legs are 
relieved. This temporary abforption, however, 
ferves but to palliate the complaint, for its fubfe- 
quent effe6ls will be an increafe of the 6riginal 
debility, and with it an increafe of the difeafe. 



* - 

This objeftion to purges, it will be neceffaij^ 

I 

to inform the reader, includes only thofe of the 
ftrong draftic kind. 

As the horfe is generally colli ve in the liable^ 
mild aperients will undoubtedly prove ferviceable t 
but draftic purges generally increafe the coilivene6 
after their effetb have fub&ded« If the horfe has 

proper 
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proper exercife, diuretics will, in general, remove 
the complaint. 

But antecedent to pointing out the mode of 
cure, it will be expedient to enquire into the con- 
fequences of the praftice of cutting the hair off 
the heels. 

■ 

So arbitrary is cuftom, that it frequently occurs 
that pra6lices are perlifted in, which, by a proper 
inveftigation, would be found to be moft direftly 
contrary to truth. Under this head we may clafs 
the foregoing. The common opinion upon this 
fubjeft is, that the hair harbours dirt, and prevents 
the legs from being properly cleaned. Under this 
pofition, its removal certainly would appear ne- 
ceffary. But when it can be proved that this 
hair does not harbour dirt, but, on the contrary, 
prevents its accefs to the limb, it will be no difH- 

■ 

cult tafk to ftiew its utility. 

Nature has cloathed the animal with hair for 
the obvious purpofe of defending the Ikin from 

L the 
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the conta6l of the atmofphere. Other membrane- 
ous parts, fuch as the noftrils and the eyes, are 
ihielded, with the fame intention, by peculiar 
fecreted fluids, which in a ftate of health conftantly 
cover their furfaces. The inward furface of the 
noftrils is kept moift, in order to preferve the fenfe 
of fmelling ; and the outward furface of the eye is 
kept moift, in order to preferve its tranfparency. 

Both of thefe faculties would be deftroyed by 
the contaft of atmofpheric air, which, by drying 
the furface of the noftril, would render it incapable 
of fmelling ; and which alfo, by drying the furface 
of the eye, would corrugate it, and render it opaque 
by the multiplicity of refractions which would arife 
from its irregularity. 

As the body is thus defended with hair, it ac- 
cordingly follows that thofe parts which would, if 
they were naked, be moft expofed to water and 
dirt, are furniflied with a greater portion of this 
covering. Hence the hair on the lower part of 

the 
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the leg is confiderably longer than elfewhere. This 
is fufficiently manifeft in horfes which are bred in 
cold marfhy foils, fuch as Holland, Flanders, and 
many parts of England. 



If a leg of this defcription, with the hair on it 
in its natural ftate, is examined after palTing through 
the dirtieft roads for feveral hours, when the hair 
is divided by the hand to infpefl; the (kin, it will 
be found that the external part only is wet, whilll 
the internal part, together with the fkin, will have 
remained perfe£lly dry and free from dirt. In this 
ftate it will.be only neceffary to walh the dirt off 
the hair on the outfide, and leave it to dry by its 
own evaporation. On the other hand, if the hair 
has been cut off clofe to the heels, both water and 
dirt will have accefs to them, and when the paftern 
bends during progreflion, a very confiderable fric- 
tion is produced, which muft confequently irritate 
the furface of the ikin. When the animal returns 
from his daily labour, the legs are wafted with 
cold water, and except they are well rubbed with 
L 2 flraw 
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flraw or the hand (a benefit which feldom falls to 
the lot of ordinary horfes) they are fuffered to 
become dry in a natural way ; but whilft this eva. 
poration is going on, the legs are extremely cold 
for two or three hours, and the (kin being deprived 
of its own fluid, which it fecretes in order to pre- 
ferve its pliancy, becomes corrugated and inflamed, 
and fwelling of the cellular membrane enfues, with 
all its bad confequences. 

In objeftion to this doftrine it will probably 
be argued, that blood horfes are not thus furniflied 
with long hair on their legs. But it muft be con- 
fidered, that the blood horfe is not originally the 
produce of this country. The climate in which 
he is generated is much warmer, and the furface 
of the foil is generally fandy and free from moif- 
ture. In this country, however, his legs are well 
protefled by the clofenefs of the hair, for his ikin, 
which is finer and more compaft in its texture than 
that of the cart horfe, produces three hairs in the 
fame fpace as would be occupied by two only in 

the 
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the latter. Independent of this property, his na- 
tural habit is more vigorous, and lefs fubjeft to 
thofe difeafes which attend habits of the indolent 
and phlegmatic kind. 

The neceflity of a covering to the fkin of 
animalis which are much ejcpofed to the cold ele- 
ments, may, in an analagous point of view, be 
carried ftill farther, viz to water-fowl and fifh. 



The body of the firft is completely enveloped 
in feathers^ which, being oily on their furfaces, 
repel water for a great length of time. The legs 
are defended by a fcaily coat. When the fowl is 
inclined to wafli his feathers, he rubs off the oil 
"with his beak whilft in^ the water ;.. but as foon as 
liis feathers are dry, he oils them again by rubbing 
liis beak againft his rump, which fecretes a greafy 
fluid, and afterwards applies it to every part of 
liis body. 



Fish, 
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Fish, which are conftantly expofed to water, 
throw out, on the furface of their bodies, a mucus 
which prevents the contaft of that element. 

In flight attacks of the greafe, a cure may gene- 
rally be effefted by employing fuch medicines in- 
ternally as will increafe the urinary and perfpiratory 
difcharges, and by attending to cleanlinefs and 
moderate exercife. 

The following ball may be given every other 
night for four or five nights: 

Emetic Tartar, - - 2 drachms 
Venice Turpentine, • J ounce 
Liquorice Powder, - i ounce 

Mixed together into one balL 

The heels may be dreffed at night, after being 
well waflied with foft foap and warm water, with 
the following lotion ; 

Vinegar, - . • half a pint 
Water, ... half a pint 
White Vitriol, • one ounce 

Mixed. 

If 
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If the difeafe has been of long duration, and 
has become exceedingly virulent in its efFefts, 
purges muft be adminiftered, and a rowel intro- 
duced in fome convenient part. 

The purging ball may confift of 

Aloes (Barbadoes) « 9 drachms 
Ginger, - ... 1 drachm 

to be given when the horfe has been prepared for 
two days with bran maihes ; warm water to drink 
during its operation, and alfo warm cloathing. 
The ball to be repeated in eight days. 

As the ulcers in the heels are generally more 
inveterate in a cafe of this kind, the following de- 
tergent lotion will be neceffary, viz* 

Nitrous Acid, - - - i ounce 
Water, ..... i pint 

Mixed, 

to be applied every night. The following poul- 
tice will alfo prove beneficial : 

Powdered Charcoal and Oatmeal, equal quantities, made into a 
pouldce with cold beer grounds. 



CHAPTER V. 
On LAMENESS. 



Lameness, which does not originate from any 
difeafe in the hoof, may be divided into three 
kinds, viz. of the mufcles, of the tendons and liga- 
ments, and of the bones. Lamehefs which has its 
feat in the bones, arifes from adventitious and dif. 
eafed oflifications in different parts of the extremi- 
ties, and which are commonly diftinguifhed by the 
following terms, viz, 

SPLENT, 

RING BONE, 

STIFF JOINT, OR ANCHYLOSIS. 

BONE SPAVIN. 



The fplent is one of the moll common difeafes 
incident to the fore legs. The proximate caufe is 

M inflam- 
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inflammation in the bone, produced fometimes by 
concuIOons of the limb from quick riding upon 
hard roads ; or by blows from the oppofite leg 
during progreflion, which is called the fpeedy cut. 
It is a hard immoveable excrefcence, (ituated on 
the ihank bone, and mofl frequently on the inQde 
of the leg. Vide plate 8, Jg. 2, letter A. 



It more generally attacks young horfes, their 
bones not having acquired the firmneis which be> 
longs to a more advanced age. Splents are fup. 
pofed not to occaJion lamenels, unlefs they arife 
imder a tendon or near a joint* Lamenels, how. 
ever, will enfue from their exiftence in any iitua- 
tion. The bone of the leg, in common with all 
other bones, is furrounded by a firm inelaftic 
membrane, ftrongly adhering to its furface, and 
which is called Periofteum. 



When the bone is inflamed in any particular 
part, an increafed fecretion of bony matter is 
brought on in that part, and an enlargement of 

the 
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the bone confequently takes place. In this ftate, 
the bone (which, when free from difeafe, is per- 
feftly infenfible) becomes extremel)' irritable, and 
the pain which the animal experiences from the 
concuffion of the limb when it alights on the 
ground, is fufEcient to occafion lamenefs. 

This fenfibility of the bone will continue until 
the periofteum yields, and adapts itfelf to the in- 
creafed fubftance which is contained within it. 

If the fplent is generated under a ligament, or 
under a tendon, it increafes the lamenefs ; for, by 
dilplacing the ligament, or the tendon, from their 
natural Ctuations, it more or lefs impedes their 
funftions, until they adapt themfelves to their new 
direflion. Inftances have occurred of an abforp- 
tion of fplents, without any external application ; 
but cafes of this kind are fo rare, that it would not 
be prudent to truft to fo precarious an event. The 
belt mode of treatment confifts in repeated blifters 
applied to the part, and cold water and bandage 
between the periods of their operation. 

M 2 THE 
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THE RING BONE 

Is an oflified enlargement of the leffer paftern 
bone at a fmall diftance from the coronet of the 
hoof, fometimes producing a ftiff joint, l^de pL 8, 
fig, 3, letter c. 

The cartilages of the foot are alfo fometimes 
oflified. This laft difeafe occupies nearly the 
fame iituation as the ring bone, but is totally dif- 
ferent from it. In the ring bone, the joint of the 
lefler paftern is affe6led. In the oflified cartilages, 
the lamenefs arifes from their having loft their 
elafticity. 

Blistering will fufEce for both cafes in an 
incipient ftate ; but if they are of long ftanding, 
or very rapid in their progrefs, firing will be 
abfolutely neceffary. 



STIFF 
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STIFF JOINT, OR ANCHYLOSIS, 

Is moft commonly the confequence of wounds 
through the capfiilar ligament of the joint. When 
the capfutar ligament is perforated by dny acci- 
dental injury, the fynoviaor fluid, ivhiclv is fecreted 
for the pur|k)ie of lubricating the heads of the 
bones in their aftion with each other, efcapes out- 
wards.. Great- irritation and inflammation attend 
this ftate of thie wound, ppobably from the a£lion 
of the atmofpheric air which enters it. If the 
capfular Hgament is not Ipeedily healed, or it^ 
divided edges brought into conta€l with each otherj 
ft) as to prevent the fynovia from continuing to 
flow through the orifice, the membrane* begin td 
thicken^ and bony matter is thrown out from the 
heads of the bones, which unites them into one 
folid mafs, and the ufe of the joint is irrecoverably 
loft. 



Wounds 
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Wounds of this defcription require a very dif- 
ferent treatment from all others ; for relaxants and 
emollients tend but to increafe their bad pro- 
perties. 



As ligaments are not fo vafcular as mufcles, 
they are confequently much flower in forming 
granulations, or, in other words, they do not pof- 
feis fo completely the powers of regeneration. 
Hence, as foon as it is afcertained that the ligament 
is perforated, the injured part fliould be ftimulated 
by an a6iive cauftic, fuch as butter of antimony, or 
elfe by the application of the a6lual cautery to the 
edges of the wound. The external fur&ce may 
be drefled with common digeilive ointment, and 
the whole defended as much as poflible from the 
air* 



BONE SPAVIN 

Takes place on the upper end of the bone of 
the hind leg, adjoining the lower and infide part 

of 
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of the hough, where it forms a round bony ex- 
crefcence. Vide plate 8, Jig. 6, /, F. 



The hough is more frequently the feat of 
laraenels, than any other part of the hind leg ; and 
young horfes, whofe houghs ftand obliquely, which 
is commonly termed cow-houghed (vide pi. i,Jig. i) 
are particularly fubjett to this complaint. It is 
produced generally by fome partial exertion in the 
hough bringing on inflammation and a depofition 
of bony matter. 

The lower part of the joint of the hough is 
compofed of feveral fmall bones, which, though 
they are exa£lly fitted to each other, and occupy 
one common cavity, yet poflels a diftinft feparate 
motion independent of each other. The utility of 
this conformation confifts in fumifhing greater 
elafticity to the joint than it would have polTeffed 
had this part been compofed of one folid mafs. 
When the inflammatory attack commences in this 
part, offeous matter is thrown out, and an union 

of 
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of thefe fmall bones enfues, forming together a 
hard fubftance, perceptible not only to the touch, 
but to the eye. When an union of thefe bones 
has taken place, their original individual motion 
and elafticity will be loft, and the refult will be an 
incurable lamenels. The favorable crifis for the 
removal of this complaint is on its firft attack, 

before the exoftofis is formed, for a horfe will 
frequently be lame for a confiderable time before 
the fpavin makes its appearance. But an unac' 
countable propenfity which grooms and farriers 
have to fix upon either the whirl-bone or the ftifle, 
as the feat of lamenefs in the hind extremities, 
induces them to apply the remedy to thofe parts ; 
and during the time which is wafted in this in- 
judicious procefs, a Ijpavin is formed beyond the 
poflibility of being eradicated. A cure is often 
attempted by the application of cauftics, and even 
by the mallet and cbiifel ; but as neither of thefe 
methods will feparate the fmall bones which have 
been united into one mafs, and thereby reftore 
their former fun6lions, they confequently will be 

found 
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found ufdefe. Frequent blifters fiiould be reforted 
to on the nrft attack, and if thefe do not fucceed, 
the part fhould be fired without lofs of time. 

Lameness in the ligamentary and tendinous 
parts confifts of 

STRAINS of die SHEATH of tlie TENDONS, 
RUPTURE of the SUSPENSOR LIGAMENTS of the LEG, 

THOROUGH PINS, 

BLOOD SPAVINS. 

BOG SPAVINS. 

CURBS. 

WINDGALLS, 

INJURY in the COFFIN JOINT, 

INJURY in <hc WHIRL-BONE» 

INJURY io the STIFLE. 



STRAIN cf the SHEATH of the TENDONS. 

This will probably be better underftood by the 
common term of ftrain in the back finews, which 
generally Ihews itfelf oh the back part of the leg 
abov€ the fetlock. Vide plate 8,^. 1, /. B. 

N It 
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It may be brought on by fudden and violent 
exertion, or by a blow from the toe of the hind 
foot, which accident often occurs in hunting over 
heavy land, in which cafe the fore leg is prevented 
from extricating itfelf in time to avoid the toe of 
the hind leg. 

The injury very rarely exifls in the tendon 
itfelf, but is more commonly confined to the fheath 
which furrounds it. Camphorated Ipirits of wine 
well rubbed on the part affe6ied, and a moderately 
tight bandage dipt in cold water, will effeft a cure, 
if applied immediately. 

But if the complaint has been of long dura- 
tion, fo as to have become callous, repeated bliflers 
will be neceffary. 



RUPTURE of the SUSPENSOR LIGAMENTS 

of the LEG. 

This may happen to either the fore or hind 
leg. It is generally and improperly fuppofed to 

conftitute 
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conftitute a rupture of the tendon or back finews. 
When the fulpenfor ligaments are ruptured, the 
fetlock joint is incapable of preferving its natural 
oblique pofition, on which account it becomes fo 
horizontal as nearly to touch the ground. But as 
the flexor mufcles ftill pofTefs the power of bending 
the leg (which they could not do if the tendons 
were ruptured) it is manifefl that the ligaments, 
whofe office it is to maintain the proper pofition 
and connexion of the fhank and paftem bones, are 
alone the parts affeded. A perfeft recovery is 
feldom obtained, from the impra6licability of con. 
fining the limb in a manner that would be moft 
favourable to a re-union of the divided parts. A 
fhoe with a high heel, and a bandage round the 
leg, are the moft likely means of promoting a cure. 
The re-union of the ligament, however, does not 
reftore the original pofition of the leg, the horfe, 
therefore, decreafes much in value. 



N 2 WINDGALLS 
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WINDGALLS 

Present themfelves in the form of fmall puffy 
fwellings above the fetlock joint, and are common 
to both fore and hind legs. Vide pi. S,Jig» 2, /. D. 



They are conftituted by the relaxation of the 
burfa mucofa, and are produced by hard labour, 
and, probably in a great meafure, by the horfe 
being obliged to ftand up hill in the ftall of the 
liable. 



Blistering, reft, and a level pavement, are the 
beft remedies*. 



* I have had opportunities of afcertaining the good effeAs of a level 
pavement in reftorhig a horfe's legs, in the (lables of a Nobleman in War* 
wickQiire, who does me the honour to employ me* 

A horfe which his Lordfliip purchafed, had all his legs confiderably 
affe£led with windgalls, which totally difappeared in fix months, without the 
affiftance of any external application whatever. 



THOROUGH 
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THOROUGH PIN 

Is a difeafe of the fame nature as the windgall. 
Its (Ituation is in the hough, and may be diftin- 
guifhed by a fmall round fwelling, which yields to 
the preflure of the finger. Vide pi, ^,fig» 5,l'l» It 
is brought on by the fame caufes as the windgall, 
and requires the fame treatment. 



BLOOD SPAVIN. 

The difeafe fo called is fimply a relaxation of 
the vein running over the front of the hough. Vide 
plate S,Jig, 6, /. G. 

It very rarely occurs, and never produces 
lamenefs ; but it is commonly miftaken for another 
complaint, denominated the 

BOG SPAVIN, 

Which confifts of an inflammation and diften- 
fion of the burfa mucofa, or the part furrounding 

the 
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the ligament of the hough. This enlargement 
occaOons a protnifion of the vein which lies im- 
mediately upon it, and hence the difeafe has been 
erroneoufly fuppofed to occupy the vein. 



Repeated blifters are here alfo neceffary. 



THE CURB 

Is manifefted by a fwelling on the back part of 
the hough. Vide pi, 8,^. 5, /. H. It is occafioned 
by a ftrain in the annular ligament or fheath of the 
tendons, the ofEce of which is to keep the tendons 
in their proper fituations. 



This complaint prevails moft among young 
horfes, particularly thofe which are cow-houghed. 

Blisters muft be employed alfo in this cafe. 



LAMENESS 
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LAMENESS in the STIFLE 

Seldom occurs, except from external injury, 
in which cafe it makes itfelf apparent by the fwel- 
ling of the furrounding parts. Camphorated fpirits 
of wine may be applied once daily until a cure is 
effefted. 



LAMENESS in the WHIRL-BONE, 

Or the Articulation of the Thigh Bonb with the Pblvis. 

In this cafe the ligaments of the joint are pro- 
bably principally afiFefted. The whole part, how- 
ever, is furrounded by fuch maffy and powerful 
mufcles, as to be protefted, in a confiderable de- 
gree, from injury. When the animal is lame in 
this fituation, he drags the leg after him on the toe. 
Camphorated fpirits of wine will be found ufcful 
in a recent cafe ; in an old injury, rccourfe muft 
be had to blifters. 



LAMENESS 
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LAMENESS in the COFFIN JOINT. 

Although the feat of this lamene(s is within 
the hoof, yet, as the ligaments of the joint are the 
parts affe6):ed, k was thought moil proper to clais 
it with ligamentary lameneis. From its iituation, 
it is the mod dangerous lameneis that can befal a 
horfe, and it is very rarely overcome, except the 
remedy is applied on the commencement of the 
malady. It is ufually to be difcovered by the fen- 
fation of great heat round the coronet, by the horfe 
not bringing his heel to the ground, and by his 
Handing with his leg advanced before him as much 
as poHible. 

The feme propenfi ty which farriers have to 
afcribe the lameneis of the hinder quarters to the 
whirl-bone and the ftifle, prevails alfo in this cafe ; 
for except they can feel fome enlargement or ex- 
ternal mark of injury in the leg, they always fix 
upon the fhoulder as the part affeded. 

Under 
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Under that perfuafion they apply the remedy 
to the Ihoulder, during which time the difeafe be- 
comes incurable ; for although the ligaments of the 
cofSn joint might recover by reft, yet the means 
which the animal himfelf employs for that purpofe, 
namely, by ftanding with the lame leg advanced 
before him, brings on a contraflion of the hoof, 
which, in its confequences, is equally as detrimental 
as the firft complaint. Blifters fliould be applied 
to the coronet on the firft appearance of lamenels, 
and repeated as occafion may require. 



MUSCULAR LAMENESS 

Includes all diforganization of the mufcles of 
the extremities, whether from external injury, im- 
moderate exertion, or lofs of tone from the in- 
fluence of cold, producing rheumatifm or fpafm. 

The fhoulder is fometimes impeded in its aflion 
by mufcular lamenefs, which may arife from a 
blow, or from violent extenfion of the leg in pafting 
o over 
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over a ilippery furface. It is diftinguifhed from 
lamenefs in any other part by the horfe's dragging 
his toe, and defcribing a circular motion outwards 
with the leg, which motion is occaGoned by the 
want of a6lion in the perioral and addud:or mufcles, 
on which account the abdudor mufcles a6l alone 
without refinance from the addu6lors, and draw 
the leg outwards when the animal is put into mo- 
tion. Camphorated ipirits of wine may be rubbed 
on the fide of the cheft and under the arm of the 
lame leg, daily until a cure is effe6led. 



RHEUMATISM. 

As it is difficult, perhaps impoffible, to afcertain 
the exiftence of this complaint, it will be unneceC- 
fary to treat upon it. 



SPASM 

Is rarely a partial affection, but generally attacks 
the whole frame, producing univerfal rigidity and 

lofs 
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lois of motion in the mufcles. This being con. 
ne6led with internal caufes, the cure will depend 
principally on the adminiilration of fudorifics, viz. 
emetic tartar, two drachms every night, until the 
iymptoms are removed. 



STRINGHALT 

Is caufed probably by a convulfive aflion of 
the flexor mufcles of the hind leg, whereby the leg 
is raifed higher, and bended more in the hough 
and Itifle than is neceffary. An attempt to explain 
its origin would, perhaps, tend neither to its elu^ 
cidation nor to its removal. 



RECAPITULATION. 

In concluding this chapter it will be proper to 
ftate, that a peculiar conformation of the limbs 
renders a horfe more fubje£l to lamenefs of one 
kind than another. Thus horfes with fhort paftems, 
and whofe fore legs incline much under the body, 

o 2 are 
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are moft liable to bony excrefjpences, fuch as fplerits, 
ring bones, and oiTified cartilages of the foot, all 
of which, in a great meafure, arife from concuffion, 
for a horfe whofe legs ftand far under him, will put 
them down during progreflion in a perpendicular 
direftion, whence the concuffion will be greater 
than when the leg is advanced before the body, 
and alights in an oblique dire6lion. Contra6led 
heels alfo are generally the fruits of this conforma- 
tion. Horfes with long pafterns are more liable 
to ligamentary lamenefs than others ; but as the 
great length of the paftern gives more pliancy and 
elafticityi they are confequently lefs expofed to 
thofe difeafes of the bones which arife from con- 
cuffion, fuch as fplents, ring bones, &c. 

Horses which are cow-houghed are particu- 
larly fubje6l to fpavins, curbs, and thorough pins, 
owing to the malpofition of their legs. 

The tendency to lamenefs of every defcription 
is greatly aggravated by the acclivity of the ftall of 

the 
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the liable, and by working the animal at too early 
an age. In the mode of treatment recommended 
in the foregoing cafes, it will perhaps be remarked, 
that the formulse do not poffefs much variety ; 
but in cafes where an immediate effefl is required, 
it is certainly bell to employ thofe remedies, the 
efficacy of which has been eftabliihed by experi- 
ence, than to wafte time in fruitlefs experiments 
with lefs aflive materials. Therefore, as lamenefs 
arifmg from difeafe in the bones, whether it occu- 
pies the coronet of the foot, or the hough of the 
hind leg, may be reduced to the fame principles, 
it follows that the fame prefcription will be adapted 
for the attainment of a cure in either cafe. 



Farmers and breeders of horfes ride them 
from three years of age, until their legs and feet, 
from premature exertion, are fo much injured as to 
render their foundnefs doubtful, and this ftate often 
comes on before they are fix years old. Under 
thefe circumftances they are offered for fale, and 
generally warranted perfeilly found. But although 

fuch 
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fuch horfes do not manifeft lamenefs in any par* 
ticular leg, by a want of harmony in their motion, 
yet their injured ftate may be dete61:ed by their 
fiepping ihort with their fore legs, and preffing 
principally on the toe ; and upon examining their 
legs when ftanding ftill, if the pafterns (particularly 
long ones) appear perpendicular, and not oblique 
in their dire£lion, or if the fetlock joint knuckles 
over, or in other words, bends forwards, little doubt 
may be entertained of their being unfound. 



CHAPTER 



CHAPTER VI. 
On WOUNDS. 



X HERE is no part of the modern practice of 
farriery in which the animal is more injudicioufly 
treated, than in that which relates to wounds, and this 
appears the more extraordinary ,when it is confidered 
that this branch of the difeafes of the horie is much 
more oftenfible than thofe which are internal, and 
coniequently lels liable to uncertainty and mif- 
conception. But it is here, as it is in every other 
cafe where the pra£):itioner a^ts without poiTefling 
the rudiments of his art ; for although he has the 
fame remedies within his reach, yet he will rarely 
fucceed in his application of them. Wounds which 
are incident to horfes, are generally unconnected 
with any ipecific difeafe, except in the cafes of 
farcy and glanders, and upon this ground the mode 

of 
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of treatment muft be plain and fimple. It appears 
to have been a primordial provifion of nature, to 
have endowed animals with the faculty of repara- 
tion of fuch parts of their bodies as have been 
injured and diforganized by accidental violence. 
This faculty is more perfe£l: in brutes than in man, 
and exifts in a different degree of perfection in 
different claffes, in fome, even to the power of 
complete regeneration of an amputated part, as in 
the lizard, the crab, and the polypus. In the prac- 

• • 

tice of furgcry, the catalogue of falves, ointments, 
&c. has been, of late years, very judicioufly cur- 
tailed. Praftitioners have difcovered, that the 
common pretence of aflifting nature, has but too 
often proved the means of countera6ling her en- 
deavours. It is much to be lamented, that the 
fame improvement has not extended to the veteri- 
nary an. In all recent injuries, the firft procefe 
which nature employs is an increafed aCtion in the 
part affefted. For, as an injured part is rendered 
weaker, either by a lofs of tone or a lofs of fub- 
ilance, it is evident that a re-eflablifhment of its 

original 
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original organization cannot be effefted without 
very confiderable efforts in the fyftem. Hence 
inflammation almoll always fucceeds injury, in 
proportion, either with the extent of the mifchief, 
or its fituation, or the greater or lefs irritability of 
the patient. In trifling accidents, the degree of 
inflammation is fo fmall as to require no attention ; 
but in wounds of greater magnitude, or of parts 
moft efiential to life, the inflammation will be 
more ferious, and will demand greater {kill in the 
treatment. As, therefore, inflammation, to a cer- 
tain degree, is the natural baGs of relloration, it 
remains to point out the proper mode of regulating 
it, fo as to prevent the bad effefts either of its 
excefs, or of its want of futFicient aftivity. In the 
firft of thefe cafes, mortification will be the con- 
fequence; in the laft, callofity and fchirrus, or 
permanent diforganization. Wounds may be di- 
vided into two claffes, namely, fimple and com- 
pound. 



The 
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The Cmple wound conCfts of a divifion of 
mufcular parts, either hy laceration or a fliarp 
cutting inftrument. The compound wound con- 
fifts of an affeftion of more than one part at the 
fame time, viz. mufcle, tendon, ligament, and 
bone. In the fimple wound, the firft ftep ftiould 
be to afcertain the depth of it, and alfo to difcover 
whether any extraneous fubftance is lodged with, 
in it. 

This is particularly neceflary in cafes where 
horfes have been ftaked in leaping over hedges. 
If there is no extraneous body within it, and the 
mufcular parts alone are injured, or if any pieces 
of the Hake are difcovered, and carefully extrafted, 
nothing more will be required than to bring the 
divided furfaces of the wound as clofe together as 
poflTible, and to defend it from the air : nature will 
perform the reft very fpeedily. If, however, the 
patient is very fat and plethoric, and has not loft 
much blood from the wound, bleeding will be 

nCMflary. 

-■'■ This 
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This is called union by the firft intention, that 
is, without the necetTity of matter being formed 
for that purpofe. Here, therefore, it appears that 
nothing more is neceflary than to regulate the 
inflammation. But the common praftice in this 
cafe is to keep the furfaces of the wound apart 
from each other, by introducing a fubftance be- 
tween them, fuch as a candle, or a tent of tow 
dipped in fome ftrong ftimulating mixture; and 
this is done with a view to the produftion of good 
matter. The mifchief arifing from fuch treatment 
rauft be obvious to every rational mind, for the 
firft procefs of nature, in this inftance, will be an 
endeavour to get rid of the fubftance which is 
thus ofticioufly interpofed between the furfaces, 
and in this attempt the inflammation is carried to 
an exceffive degree, very frequently to mortifica- 
tion. But even if the animal efcapes this unfor. 
tunate crifis, nature becomes weary in making 
fruitlefs efforts, and the furfaces of the wound 
change their nature, and become callous and in- 
aftive, producing a difeafed abfcefs incapable of 
F 2 cicatri- 
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cicatrization. In this flate of the wound it is ne- 
ceiTary to deftroy the callous furface, either by the 
knife or by cauftic, in which procefles the animal 
is put to great pain, and nature generally employs 
treble the time in performing by this artificial and 
mifapplied treatment, that which ftie could have 
effefcT:ed with eafe and expedition, if left to her 
own uninterrupted operations. 

THE COMPOUND WOUND " 

Requires, in fome refpefls, a different treat- 
ment from that of the fimple wound. For as the 
different parts which may be affefted by the fame 
injury (for inftance, mufcle and bone) poITefs a 
different aftion in themfelves, it is neceffary to 
aflimilate them as much as poiTible to each other. 
Thus, when the bone is injured at the bottom of a 
wound, and inevitably expofed to the air, a certain 
procefs called exfoliation, mull be carried on be- 
fore it can be reftored to health. This exfoliation 
is Cmply the operation whereby the living bone 

throws 



s 
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throws off the dead furface ; but as bone is much 
more tedious in its efforts of reftoration than 
mufcle, it follows that the mufcular parts will unite 
and heal long before the bone has : completed its 
procefst In this cafe^ that part of the. bone which 
is detached! becomes an extraneous body, producing 
new. inflammation and a. frefk abfcefs^ 



This, therefore, demonftrates the neceflity of 
allowing a fufficient length of time for the bone 
to exfoliate, by preventing the mufcular parts from 
uniting over it, and in this cafe (and this only) 
tents are to be employed. 



These may be dipped in common digeftive 
ointment, and the furface of the wound fhould be 
kept clean and defended from the air. In matters 
of this kind, which require fkill and experience, 
the proprietor of a horfe would probably find it 
moft to his intereft to call in profeflional afliftance. 
As this branch of the veterinary art would require 

a much 
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a much more extenfive detail than the obje£i: of 
the prefent work could embrace, and as it would 
alfo afford but little information to that clafs of my 
readers for whom it was principally intended, it 
will perhaps be fufficient to have pointed out the 
common errors attending it, and thereby to (hew 
the neceflity of a more rational mode of pradice* 



CHAPTER 



CHAPTER VII. 
On RESPIRATION. 



h 
» 



Respiration confids in the inhalation and 
exhalation of atmofpheric air into the lungs of 
man and quadrupeds, or analagous vifcera of other 
animals ; part of the air is there abforbed, and 
another part is exhaled, but is altered in its pro- 
perties, only part returning in the ftate of at- 
mofpheric air, and the remainder in the ftate of 
fixed or carbonic acid air, and of phlogifticated or 
azotic air, accompanied with a confiderable quan- 
tity of moifture. It is not necefTary here to explain 
the ufes of refpiration in the animal ceconomy, 
that having been already done by feveral eminent 
phyfiologifts, but to fliew the peculiarities of the 
organs deftined to that funftion in the horfe. 



The 
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The pofterior part of the mouth or throat of 
the horfe is fo conftruHed as almoft entirely to 
prevent the return of air through its cavity, or, in 
other words, precludes expiration. Thus, although 
he can receive air through his mouth, he returns 
it only through his nofe. Hence the horfe always 
manifefts great uneafmefs when he is held by the 
noftrils, as under thofe circumilances be naturally 
dreads fuffocation. Z^ 

From the pofterior part of the roof of the 
mouth a membrane defcends, the extreme edge of 
which lies on the furface of the tongue. This 
membrane is called Velum palati, and one of its ufes 
is to prevent the food and water from returning 
through the nofe in their paffage to the ftomach. 
This membrane, in the human being, terminates 
in a defcending point, termed the Uvula ; but in the 
horfe it preferves one regular form, on which ac- 
count the animal has no uvula, the whole of the 
velum reaching down to the root of the tongue, 
and reding upon it. Immediately behind the 

velum 
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veliim palati is iituated a cartilaginous fubftance of 
a triangular pointed ihape, having its bafe attached 
to the root of the tongue in the horfe, which is 
denominated the Epiglottis. Its olEce is to cover 
the orifice of the trachea or windpipe in the adion 
of deglutition. The epiglottis is conftantly elevated 
by its own elafticity, and never covers the trachea, 
except at the moment when it is prefled downwards 
by die food palling over it. 

When it is elevated, it turns back with its 
upper furface immediately againft and behind the 
velum palati, with which it enters into clofe con- 
uSt in fiich a manner, that it forms a valve, pre> 
venting the return of air, or any fubftance whatever, 
through the mouth. (Vide plate 9, letters C and £.) 
Thus it may always be obferved that the horfe, 
even during the moft violent exertions, never 
opens his mouth for the purpofe of breathing, but 
performs it folely through his nofe, on which 
account his noftrils are wider in proportion than 
in other animals, which, when urged by exercife, 

o or 
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or otherwife when requiring more air, open their 
mouths for its freer admiilion. 



The horfe has a peculiarity in the formation 
of his noftrils which deferves notice, each noftril 
being divided by a feptum, on one fide of which is 
the canal which communicates with the throat and 
lungs, on the other fide of the feptum is a canal 
or fac, which may be called the falfe noftril, which 
reaches upwards about four or five inches, and is 
imperforate (vide plate 9, letter H) ; but for about 
two inches of that depth the feptum is (lit up, and 
the edges of the Hit are fringed with fhort hairs ; 
the particular ufe of this conformation has not 
yet been pointed out, and remains a problem for 
the phyfiologifts. When the horfe infpires, this 
part is filled with air, which remains fiationary 
until the a6l of expiration, at which time it paifes 
back again in conjunction with that which is 
returned from the lungs. The inflation of this 
cavity gives to the animal that animated appear- 
ance obfervable upon various occafions. 

In 
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In other refpefls, the organs of refpiration differ 
but little from thofe of the human being, except 
that the diaphragm is much more mufcular, and 
fituated more obhquely, by which means the 
ftomach lies below it, although the body is in an 
horizontal pofition. This inclination of the dia- 
phragm renders the refiftance of the ftomach and 
inteftines lefs powerful than if it were placed in a 
more perpendicular direflion. When the lungs 
coUapfe, this diaphragm is flackened, but in the aft 
of infpiration it is tightened fo as to force back the 
contents of the abdomen, by which means the 
capacity of the cheft is enlarged. This is per- 
formed partly by its own mufcular contraftion, 
and partly by the expanfion of the ribs, whereby 
the lateral points from whence the diaphragm takes 
its origin, are removed farther from each other. 



This being the natural procefs of refpiration, 
it will not be difficult to conceive how much it 
mull be impeded when the faddle is girthed ex- 
tremely tight, or too far back towards the flank ; 
Q 2 but 
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but this inconvenience does not end with the re- 
moval of the faddle, for the horfe is conftantly 
girthed with a tight furcingle whilfl he is in the 
ilable, with a view to keep up his belly. In either 
of thefe iituations, refpiration is carried on prin- 
cipally by the a6iion of the diaphragm, as the in- 
tercoftal mufcles cannot perform their office. 



Old horfes are fo fenfible of this inconveni- 
ence, that, during the aft of girthing, they fwell 
out their chefts as much as poffible, by which 
means the girths become flack when the cheft re< 
turns to its former dimenfions. 



The horfe is more frequently attacked with in- 
flammation of the lungs than any other quadruped. 
This may probably arife from the abufes and irre- 
gularities which he is obliged to fubmit to in his 
domefticated ftate, for by cloathing and the un- 
natural temperature of the ftable, he is rendered 
much more fufceptible of cold than he would be 
under other circumftances. When the attack is 

violent, 
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violent, the inflammation is frequently fo great as 
to produce mortification in a few hours, and even 
if it is overcome by bleeding and medicine, it 
generally lays the foundation for a permanent 
cough or broken wind. This may be brought on 
by an effufion of water in the cheft, or by lymph 
being thrown out into the cells of the lungs, and 
pofTibly by a paralyfis of the diaphragm, or by the 
deftruftion of part of the lungs in confequence of 
the inflammation. In any of thefe cafes refpira- 
tion will be laborious, and the animal will become 
unfit for violent exertion. However, the moft 
common appearance of the lungs in broken-winded 
horfes, is a general thickening of their fubftance, 
by which their elafticity is, in a great meafure, 
deftroyed, and their weight fpecifically increafed, 
at the fame time that their capacity for receiving 
air is diminifhed. During life, the lungs entirely 
fill the cavity of the clieft, fo as to leave no fpace 
between their outward furface and the inward fur- 
face of the ribs; thus they dilate and contraft, 
following up by their own elafticity the aftion of 

the 
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the ribs and diaphragm. Hence it is probable, 
that adhefions of the lungs to the ribs are not fo 
injurious to refpiration as might be imagined. — 

If the cheft is punftured in the dead fubjeft, 
the external air rulhes in, and the lungs coUapfe; 
but if the horfe was broken-winded, the lungs do 
not coUapfe, which proves that they have loft 
their elafticity. This ftate of the lungs fufficiently 
accounts for the difficulty of refpiration, for, as 
their faculty of dilatation is deftroyed, the ribs 
cannot expand without forming a vacuum in the 
cheft, which the preffure of the external atmofphere 
prevents, which may be readily perceived in the 
cafe of broken wind, for then the intercoftal mufcles 
are fo ftrongly retrafted, as to form a deep furrow 
between every rib, as well as a depreflion in the 
flanks. On this account, air is received into the 
lungs with great difficulty, but its expulfion is not 
fo difficult, as the return of the ribs and diaphragm 
naturally force it out by their preffure. Thus, in 
broken-winded horfes, infpiration is very flow, but 

expira. 
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expiration is fudden and rapid, as may be feen by 
the flanks returning with a jerk. If there is water 
in the cheft, the horfe never lies down, as the 
preffure which would take place in that fituation, 
would produce fufFocation inflantly. 



The foregoing are the general fymptoms at- 
tendant on broken wind : it remains to inquire 
into the lefs violent atfeflions of the lungs. The 
moll frequent of thefe are manifefted by coughs, 
which may be divided into the inflammatory and 
chronic kinds. In the inflammatory cough there 
is generally fome difcharge from the lungs, but in 
the confirmed chronic cough there is feldom any 
difcharge whatever. As the horfe does not ex- 
pe£lorate through his mouth, the mucus of the 
lungs is coughed up into the nofe, from whence it 
is afterwards difcharged by the aftion of fnorting 
or fneezing. Hence, if a horfe fnorts after he 
coughs, he is generally fuppofed to be (although 
the reafon is not known] found in thofe vifcera. 
In the human fubjeft, afthma is commonly divided 

into 
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into two kinds, the humoral and the fpafmodic. 
Veterinary praftice has not hitherto furnifhed any 
proofs, that the horfe is fubjeft to allhma of the 
fpafmodic kind ; and from what may be coUefted 
from the fymptoms of broken wind, it is probable 
that the latter difeafe in horfes is totally different 
from the afthma in the human being. For the 
attacks of afthma are ufually periodical, whereas 
the effefls of broken wind are conftant, though 
not always equal, their violence being increafed 
by exercife, which naturally demands more fre- 
quent and more copious refpiration, as well as by 
fome other caufe. Diffeftions of the dead fubjeft 
afford little or no proof of the nature or exiftence 
of nervous complaints, hence it is not poffible to 
afcertain whether a paralyfis of the diaphragm 
may conftitute one caufe of broken wind. We 
muft therefore recur to fuch caufes as admit of 
ocular demonftration, and, of thefe, none are fo 
diftinct as the general thickening of the fubftance 
of the lungs, juft mentioned. 

ijJIllV:.' ■. .. .:;.... 
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With regard to water in the cheft, it is fre- 
quently problematical, on examination of the dead 
fubjeft, whether the extravafation took place before 
or after death. 



Another imperfeSion which may be included 
in the clafs of difeafed refpiration, is the found 
which arifes in breathing, with fome horfes, when 
their pace is accelerated. A horfe of this defcrip- 
tlon is termed a Roarer. From my own obferva- 
tion, I have not been able to difcover whether its 
fource is in the lungs, the trachea, or the nofe, 
though it is probable its feat is in the trachea or 
larynx. Dealers have a method of afcertaining the 
exiftence of the difeafe by ftriking the horfe under 
the belly with a whip, and turning him fuddenly 
round at the fame time. If he groans during this 
procefs, they fay it proves that he is a roarer. This 
is probably occafioned by the fudden contraftion 
of the abdominal mufcles forcing air from the lungs 
through the trachea with greater rapidity, in con- 
fequence of the pain he feeb from the ftroke of the 
R whip, 
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whip, as well as from the bending of the ribs in the 
aftion of turning round in a fmall compafs. This 
difeafe prevails to a different degree in different fub- 
je£ls ; in its commencement it is generally manifeft- 
ed by a whiftling noife, but in the confirmed ftate 
it is more fonorous, and refembles deep groaning. 
In either cafe it has hitherto remained incurable. 

The orifice of the trachea is frequently injured 
by the cuftom of pinching it with the hand, to 
difcover, by the manner of coughing, whether or 
not a horfe is found in his wind. A cafe of this 
kind occurred during my refidence at the veterinary 
college. A horfe was brought to the infirmary 
which was affli£led with an exceffive difficulty of 
breathing, accompanied with great noife from the 
noftrils, and a copious difcharge of faliva from the 
mouth. As the horfe eat and drank as ufual, and 
in all other refpe£ls was in perfefl health, it was 
fufpefted that the laborious refpiration arofe from 
fome obftruftion about the larynx, or at the en- 
trance into the nafal cavities. In order to give 

immediate 
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immediate relief, Mr. St. Bel, who was at that time 
profelTor, performed the operalion of bronchotomy, 
or, in other words, made an opening into the 
windpipe about four inches from the lower jaw. 
Into this opening a leaden tube was introduced, 
which was kept in its fituation by a ligature round 
the neck. The animal was inftantly relieved, and 
refpiration was carried on entirely through this 
hole in the trachea. The tube was removed and 
cleaned every day, and the horfe appeared perfe6lly 
eafy in every refpeft for nearly three weeks, until 
the ligature happening to get loofe in the night, 
the tube dropped out, and he was fuffocated. On 
diffeftion, it appeared that the membrane lining 
the mouth of the windpipe was fo thickened, as to 
have entirely filled up the cavity, and thereby pre- 
vented the air from pafling and repaffing freely. 



As free refpiration is the bafis of health and 
vigour, fo will the contrary produce general de- 
bility. Thus, the digeftive powers of the llomach 
being weaker in horfes that are broken-winded, 
R 2 flatulency 
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flatulency is produced^ and the air which is gene- 
rated in the inteflines makes its efcape backwardai 
whenever the animal coughs. This circumftance 
probably gave birth to the ridiculous cuftom of 
making an artificial slnd fupplementary anus, with 
a view o£ facilitating the egrefe of the wind, which 
was erroneoully fuppofed to be. the . caule of. the 
difeafe. Broken. winded horfes, are commonly 
much better at grafs than in the. liable. This ariles 
from their being furrounded with a more falubrious 
atmofphere, and. from the greenwood beii\g, more 
eafy of digeilion than hay and corn. On this 
account carrots are given to horfes of this defcrip- 
tion with advantage. 

Some hories acquire a habit of biting their 
manger, accompanied with a convullive motion of 
the windpipe ; in the language of the ftable, they 
are diftinguilhed by the name of Crib-biters, 

During this a6iion, it is fuppofed that they 
fuck air into the ftomach ; but feveral reafons may 
be adduced to prove that this is not the fa£t. 

Horses 
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Horses which are. addi6ied to this habits 

generally perfoxm it whilft they are mafticating 
their food. 



During the convulfion there is a great lois of 
faliva^ which efcapes whilft the mouth is open and 
fixejd upOQ the edge of the manger. As the {aliva 
is a very eflential agent in digeftion, it will be 
reafonable to conclude that the lols of^ it muft be 
prejudicial to the animal^ inafinuch as tbe digeftive 
powers of the ftomach will be infufficient for their 
proper fun£lions« From this caufe, therefore, 
enfues the flatulence, or coUedion of wind in the 
ftomach and inteftiaes o^horfes of this defcription. 
Again, that the wind is not drawn into the ftomach 
through the mouth and oefophagus, may be proved 
by the mechanifm of the organs of refpiration, 
which have been defcribed. If the animal fucked 
in air during the a6lion of crib-biting, it muft 
neceffarily enter the lungs, as the orifice of the 
windpipe is always open, except at the moment 
of deglutition, and air cannot be fucked inwards 

without 
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without a cavity being formed for its reception, 
as is the cafe in inlpiration. The only way in 
which air could enter the ftomach would be by 
the a6bion of fwallowing ; but air could not be 
fwallowed whilft the mouth was open. This dif- 
eafe, therefore, feems to confift in a fpafmodic 
afFe£iiOn of the cefophagus and trachea, excited by 
fome fympathy with the mufcles of the javrs. But 
&om whatever caufe the habit of crib-biting may 
arife, it is always deemed incurable. 

It is cuftomary, however, to buckle a ibap 
round the upper part of the neck, in order to pre- 
vent the movement of the windpipe. A horfe 
fubje6l to this complaint decreafes much in value, 
as he is generally lean and emaciated, and there- 
fore incapable of performing much labour. He 
aifo wears out his teeth, whereby he is prevented 
from grazing properly. 



It is a prevsdling opinion amongft groomSj 
t a horfe'4 wind niav be aflBeded by ffivin^ hioa 



too 
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too much water, and under this impreffion they 
would (if poDTible) deprive him of it entirely. 



^ 
^ 



It certainly is not prudent to permit the animal 
to drink very copioufly immediately before he is 
put into motion, as the increafed dimenfions of the 
ftomach would confine his powers of refpiration. 
But this furniihes no reafon why he fliould not be 
allowed a fufficient quantity at proper periods. 
The food which he takes in the liable is perfeflly 
dry, and very different from what he would eat in 
a ftate of nature, confequently he will require more 
fluids for the purpofes of digeftion. The great 
confumption of perfpirable fluid which the horfe 
experiences during exercife, alfo renders a proper 
fupply of water abfolutely necelfary. The imper. 
feft digeftion in horfes that are thick-winded, pro- 
duces fermentation and an unnatural heat in the 
ftomach, on which account horfes of this defcrip- 
tion are more eager for water, and that in propor- 
tion to the privation of it. 

It 
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It is cuftomary to water them twice daily, viz. 
in the morning and in the evening ; the quantity, 
a pailful at each time. But it would be much 
more beneficial to give them half a pailful at four 
times, inilead of double that quantity at twice. 



CHAPTER 



CHAPTER VIII. 
On the Stricture and (Economy of the STABLE, 



OiNCE it has been found necelTary to domeflicate 
the hoiie, in order to appropriate, him more imme- 
diately to our lervice, it fiirely becomes not only 
incumbent on humanity, but eflential to private 
intereil^ to employ fuch modes of tresUiment asi are 
mofti likely to contribute to his health and com- 
fort. With this view it fhould lirfl: be confidered> 
that, in this ilate of fubjugation, the animal ex. 
periencies a total change in his natural habits,., not 
only with regard to his lodging, but alfo to the 
quality of his food. 



Under thefe circumilances, it will not be fur- 
priHng that he fhould be expofed to many difeafes, 

s to 
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to which, in a ftate of nature, he would not be 



The extraordinary exertions which are fre- 
quently required of him, from cafes either of 
neceffity or amufement, are fuch as he could not 
endure, if he were not prepared by daily exercife 
and the moll nourilhing diet. But the majority of 
the world ufe him as a machine, the powers of 
which they conceive to be inexhauftible, and hence 
arife fuch Ihameful abufes of one of the beft ani- 
mals in the brute creation. Nothing can be a 
greater reproach to mankind than the appearance 
of a poft-horfe. This miferable and patient crea- 
ture fhews how far our feelings can be blunted by 
cuftom. The wretched animal is feldom reduced to 
the condition of a poft-horfe, until fome bodily ira- 
perfeftion has rendered him unfit for the purpofes 
of parade or amufement. In this fituation he is 
configned, by his mercilefs owner, for a paltry 
confideration, to perform double labour, with the 
lofs of half his original ability, until at length 

nature. 
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nature, overcome by continued injuries, finks un- 
der the burthen, and he is converted into food for 
his late affociates the dogs. 

This termination of mifery is accelerated as 
much by improper management, as it is by exceffive 
fatigue. But cuftom, the tyrant of ordinary minds, 
has fanftioned numerous rules in the oeconomy of 
the liable, which a moment's refleftion would be 
fufficient to explode. Great obftacles to a thorough 
reformation in this refpeft, will always arife from 
the obftinacy and ignorance of thofe to whofe care 
the animal is entrufted. It therefore behoves the 
proprietor to exert his authority, by enforcing 
obedience to fuch maxims as his own better judg. 
ment muft naturally dictate, and this will be bed 
effefted by vifiting the liable at uncertain periods, 
whereby improper praftices will be more liable to 
deteftion. 



In defcribing the particulars moll necelTary to 

be attended to in this important branch of the 

s 2 prefent 
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prefent fubjeft, it will be expedient to begin with 
the ftrufture of the ftable. The principal errors 
in this department confift, generally, in the want 
of ventilation, deficiency of light, narrownefs of 
the ftalls, and the declivity of their pavement. 



Ventilation is of the greateft importance, 
inafmuch as the health of the animal is moft ma- 
terially connefted with it. The impoffibility of 
excluding air from fpace (except by exhauiiion) is 
a fortunate circumftance for the horfe, as' it -fruf- 
trates, in fome degree, the attempts which are c&n- 
ftantly praftifed to prevent its entrance into the 
Aable, even by flopping the key-hole of the door. 
This cuftom originates among grooms, from the 
motive of giving to the animal the fame appear, 
ance in his coat in winter, as it generally puts on 
in fummer. 

Such a perverlion of the laws of nature is 
productive of certain bad confequences, which the 
following obfervations will tend to demonftrate. 

For 
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For this purpofe, it will firft be requifitc to 
defcribe the fource from whence animal heat is 
produced, and maintained in a degree fufBcient for 
the fupport of life. This fource is atmofpherical 
air, and the mode whereby it is applied to the 
vital organs of animal bodies is by refpiration. A 
certain part of this air combines with the blood 
in the lungs, and by fome chemical aftion, not yet 
thoroughly underftood, furniflies heat to the whole 
frame. But, as in this climate the heat of- the 
animal is greater than that of the air by which he 
is furrounded, it follows, from the known laws of 
heated bodies, that there is a conftant emiflion of 
heat from the horfe, which is abforbed by and warms 
the cooler air with which he is incontaft. Along 
with the heat, a quantity of moifture conftantly 
efcapes from the pores of the (kin, which, when 
the animal is at reft, and not kept too clofe, is in- 
fenfible to our organs ; but when he is put into 
violent motion, or kept too hot, it becomes fenfible 
in the form of fweat, or of fleams ilTuing from his 
Ikin. 

The 
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The fenfible perfpiration is greatly augmented 
whenever the air furrounding him is not changed 
fufficiently quickly to enable it to abforb the moif- 
ture as it is perfpired, therefore when the horfe 
goes with the wind, he fweats more than when he 
goes againft it, becaufe, in the firft inftance, he is 
conftantly furrounded by the vapour which flies 
off from the furface of his body, whereas, in the 
latter cafe, the wind, meeting him, drives it behind 
him. 

Beasts of chace appear, either from inftinS: 
or fome other caufe, to be fenfible of this difference, 
for they almoft invariably run with the wind, 
whereby they, in a great meafure, carry their fcent 
with them ; Ihey are alfo, by this means, better en- 
abled to hear the cry of their purfuers. The al- 
ternate a£iion of the produftion of heat by the 
combination of air with the blood in the lungs and 
arteries, and the throwing it out from the body by 
perfpiration, is carried on without intermiffion 
during health. 

From 
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From what has been faid, it appears that the 
heat thus produced by the animal is expended 
upon heating the air which comes in contaft with 
him ; whence arifes that fpecies of warmth which 
is generally met with in a clofe or confined liable, 
and upon this ground very erroneous conclufions 
have been formed ; for it is generally fuppofed that 
this artificial temperature increafes the warmth of 
the animal, and meafures are confequently adopted 
to fupport it, by excluding the external air as much 
as pofTible. Flannel applied to the fkin prevents 
animal heat from evaporating fo quickly as it 
does when the body is expofed without cover- 
ing, and thus the furface of the body will be 
confiderably warmer. Yet the warmth does not 
exift in the flannel, but in the body which it 
covers; for the temperatures of ice, and metals 
when cold, are not increafed by being enveloped in 
flannel, although heated bodies thereby retain their 
heat much longer ; but thefe ultimately become 
cold, unlefs the original generating caufe of heat 
is continued to be applied. In the fame manner, 

therefore, 
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therefore, the heat which flies otF from the body 
of the horfe when in a clofe ftable, certainly ren- 
ders the atmofphere of the liable warmer than that 
which is without; but this heat will not continue 
to be generated in a proper degree, unlefs the lungs 
are plentifully fupplied with frelh air, unpolluted 
by the breath and perfplration of the animal, and 
the fumes arifing from his excrements. On this 
account, clofe ftables do not increafe the internal 
heat of the horfe, but rather have a tendency to 
diminifli it, by rendering the circulation of the 
blood languid, for want of a fufficient quantity of 
the natural ftimulus of that portion of the atmo- 
fphere called oxygen or vital air. The confined 
vapour alfo becomes condenfed on the walls, racks, 
and mangers, producing a conftant and unhealthy 
dampnefs. As the horfe, when in the ftall, is 
flationed to one fpot, and confequently cannot 
warm himfelf by exercife, it therefore is not im. 
proper to clothe him moderately ; but, at the fame 
time, he Ihould breathe freQi air ; for which pur- 
pofe nothing is required but an outlet for the foul 
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air, by which means a proper circulation of that 
fluid will be maintained. This may be etfefted 
by carrying a tube of fix inches diameter from the 
center of the cieling through the roof. The next 
circumftance to be attended to, is the admiiTion of 
a fufficient portion of light. It is the prevailing 
cuftom to have fraall windows to ftables, and fre- 
quently none whatever. The vigorous and full 
enjoyment of animal faculties, depends confiderably 
on their being fufBciently exercifed; hence the 
ftimulus of light is neceffary to (Irengthen the eye, 
and to render it capable of perfefl; vifion. But 
when the animal is fhut up in an obfcure fuuation, 
probably during the greateft part of the day, it 
mull necelTarily follow that the funftion of fight 
will be proportionably impaired, which is manifcft 
by his winking his eyelids, from being unable to 
bear a fudden increafe of light on being led out 
of the liable. It is ufual to leffen the darknefs of 
ftables by whitewafhing the walls ; but this inten- 
tion would be better effefted by enlarging the 
windows. The influence of light upon vegetable 
T and 
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and animal bodies has been afcertained by experi- 
ment, and it appears that, when deprived of it, 
they are neither fo perfe6l in their colours, nor fo 
vigorous in their conftitutions. Birds of the 
northern regions are not fo brilliant in their 
plumage as thofe of the fouth. It is alfo a remark- 
able fafl, that blind horfes are feldom fo fine and 
gloffy in their coats as other horfes. What analogy 
this laft circumftance may bear with the foregoing, 
I fliall not pretend to determine. 

Narrow ftalls are a fource of great incon- 
venience and danger to the animal when he turns 
round in them. In the courfe of my praftice, I 
have met with feveral cafes of difeafed fpines or 
back bones from this caufe only. Injuries of this 
nature are generally beyond relief, on which ac- 
count they point out very forcibly the neceflity of 
prevention. 

When the horfe is required to turn round in 
a narrow ftall, his own experience of his fituation 

would 
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would teach him to move backwards out of it, 
but the groom prevents him from fo doing, by 
ftanding clofe behind him, and urging him, either 
by a threatening tone of voice or the whip, to turn 
inftantaneoufly in a fpace confiderably fliorter than 
his own body. 

Although by exerting the utmoft flexibility 
of his frame, the animal may, perhaps, perform this 
motion daily without injury, he is neverthelefs 
conftantly expofed to an accident which may, in 
an inftant, render him for the future totally un- 
ferviceable. 

The width of the ftall, therefore, fliould be at 
leaft fix feet, the length, nine feet. This will en- 
able the horfe to ftretch out his limbs when he is 
lying down, which is a great relief to him whea 
fatigued. 

The manner in which the ftall is ufually 

paved, is equally produftive of bad effefts. The 

furface is generally formed with a defcent from 

the head of the ftall backwards, with a view 

T 2 to 
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to let the urine run off from the litter. Thus the 
horfe ftands conftantly up hill, by which pofition 
he naturally becomes fo much fatigued, that he 
may be faid to have performed half his work be- 
fore he is led out of the liable. For the ligaments 
of his joints, and the flexor mufcles of his legs, 
are thereby perpetually extended. If the reader 
will (land, for a few minutes, with his toes higher 
than his heels, the pain he will feel in the calves of 
his legs will foon convince him of the truth of this 
remark. Hence, when the horfe is not eating, he al- 
ways endeavours to find his level, either by Handing 
acrofs the ftall, or elfe as far back as his halter will 
permit, fo that his hind legs may meet the afcent 
of the other fide of the channel. But the greateft 
mifchiefs which arife from this mode of con(lru6l- 
ing the pavement, confifl in obliging the horfe to 
fland with his fore legs farther under him, and out 
of a perpendicular diretlion, by which pofition he 
not only acquires a bad habit of leaning forwards, 
but alfo becomes liable to a contraftion in the 
heels of his feet, by the weight being thrown prin. 

cipally 
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cipally on the toes. It moreover promotes an inclina. 
tion to fwelling in the hind legs, as well as being 
frequently the caufe of his body flipping backwards 
in the fiall when he lies down, fo that being at the 
utmoft extent of his halter, he has not the power 
of riling again on his legs, for want of the free ufe 
of his head and neck. 



The ground furface of the ftall, therefore, ftiould 
be perfeftly level, and paved with hard bricks. A 
conductor for the urine may be obtained by means 
of a drain palling from the center backwards under 
the pavement. For this purpofe the center of the 
ftall (hould fink fomewhat lower than the other 
parts of it, and the entrance to the drain fhould be 
covered with an iron grate, about fix inches fquare. 



It will be advantageous to conftru6t the manger 
in fuch a manner that it may be removed by Hiding 
into the wail, fo that when the horfe has eaten 
his corn, he may have nothing to bite at when the 

groom 
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groom is cleaning him, from which habit horfes 
fometimes become crib-biters. 



The racks fliould be compofed of call iron, 
as wooden rack fiaves frequently introduce fplin- 
ters into the lips during the adiion of gathering the 
hay. 

The door of the ftable {hould be at leaft feven 
feet in height, which will render the horfe lefi 
liable to ftrike his head againft the upper part of 
it in palling through it. 



As the foregoing are the principal points to be 
attended to in the llrudlure of the liable, it will be 
proper, in the next place, to enquire into its oeco- 
nomy, under which head may be included diet 
and cleaning. In the cullomary mode of regu« 
lating the diet of the horfe, there are many evident 
improprieties ; but previous to an expolition of this 
fubjeft, it will be neceffary to treat of his organs 

of 
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of digeftion. Although he is a quadruped of the 
herbiferous tribe, he does not chew the cud, as 
fuch an operation would have been very incon- 
venient to him in performing the offices for which 
he was intended by nature. 

His flomach, therefore, is fmaller than that of 
the ox. But to make up the deficiency in the 
quantity received at one time, he is obliged to eat 
more frequently ; and although his digeftion is 
not fo perfefl: as it is in animals which ruminate, 
yet it is much more rapid, fo that the horfe fills 
his ftomach twice as often as the ox. 

Nature has for this purpofe furnifhed his 
ftomach with the faculty of fecreting the gaftric 
juice in very large quantities ; Ihe has alfo endowed 
it with very ftrong mufcles, to enable it to force 
its contents in a lefs digefted form into the intef- 
tines ; for, on examining the duodenum, the food 
will be found to have undergone very little altera- 
tion in its appearance, from which it is probable 

that 
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that the ftomach of the horfe contributes little 
more towards digeftion than combining the gaftric 
juice with its contents, and immediately forcing 

them into the inteftines, which, in this animal, are 
exceedingly large, particularly the coecum, the 
ftrong mufcular bands of which render it, probably, 
an additional feat of digeftion. 



The coecum, or blind gut, occupies the lower 
part of the abdomen, and terminates in a point 
called its appendix. This terminating point is 
fometimes filled with ftones of an extraordinary 
magnitude. Specimens of this kind have been 
found of eight inches diameter. They are, pro- 
bably, concretions of the earthy particles received 
with the food, which, by their gravity, precipitate 
during digeftion, and take up their abode in the 
moft depending part of the inteftines. Whilft 
they remain ftationary, they occafion but little 
inconvenience to the animal ; but if they happen 
to be ftiifted towards the mouth of the gut, the 
confequences are generally fatal. 

From 
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From the fize and direftion of the mufcles of 
the ftomach of the horfe, fome anatomifts have 
been induced to attribute to it the a6lion of tri- 
turation ; but this opinion is eafily controverted by 
taking it in a mechanical point of view, for to be 
capable of triturating its contents, it appears necef- 
fary that it fhould poflefs the faculty of re-a£lion, 
either in a lateral or a rotatory direftion, and both 
of thefe are completely prevented by the preffure 
of the abdominal mufcles and other furrounding 
parts, fo that the only aftion which it poifeffes, is 
fimply that of compreffion. , 



The fibres of the mufcles which perform this 
a£lion, are wrapped round the cardiac or receiving 
orifice of the ftomach in a tranfverfe direflion, by 
which means they aft as a fphinfter, and effeftually 
clofe it, fo as to prevent regurgitation, or the return 
of its contents. Vide plate lo, fig. i—Jig. 2 fhews 
the circular mufcles of the oefophagus or gullet. 

u This 
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This prevention from vomiting appears to be 
a necefTary ordination ; for if the horfc regiirgi. 
tated, the food which returned muft pais outwards 
through his noftrils, as the pecuhar formation of 
the pdfterior part' dF hi& mouth would not permit 
M te^go thfcwgh thatobinndi..: rcrniirj iu uUi^gBfl 
,iroi)i.'.-,. ■, ■ ,b;i,-,fr M'fi.Hl li tBrtr 'flP| 

•''■"ThS hoHe has no gall bladder* ; bht to coun. 
ftrtvalance this privation, the gall duS is ptopor- 
litiriably larger. As the horfe has not' always, the 
opportunity of eating at his pleafure, lilte thofe 
animals which graze in a ftate of nature, it fre- 
quently occurs, that, after a long falling, he eats fo 
voracioufly as to overload his ftomach. On this 
account, it is necefTary to regulate the quantity of 
food to be given to him at one time. But, in 
ftables, where horfes ftand together without any 
partition between them, this rule cannot be attended 
to, for the raoft greedy horfe generally eats his 



• A celebrated Treatife upon Farriery by Mr.Taplin, has pafTed through 
eleven editions, witii a chapter on the difeafcs of the gall bladder!!! 

'-'"' own 
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own fliare and part of his neighbour's, and as 
greater expedition is required to do this, he of 
courfe fwallows it without fufficient maftication, 
in which cafe it cannot be fo eafy of digeftion. 
When the ftomach is thus prjeternaturally diftend- 
ed, its funflions are greatly impeded, if not totally 
fufpended, and from the great fympathy between 
the ftomach and the brain, a degree of apoplexy 
is produced, terminating in delirium and death. 
In the language of farriery, this difeafe is deno- 
minated the ftaggers, and the foregoing is moft 
probably its true fource. At the fame time a 
jaundice, or a circulation of the bile through the 
blood veffels, takes place, and it is poffible that 
this arifes alfo from the prelTure of the ftomach 
againft the hepatic veffels preventing the bile from 
flowing into the duodenum. Thus it will be 
found that the jaundice almoft always accompanies 
the ftaggers. j^i> aai 



Waggon, ftage, and pofthorfes are moft fub. 

jefl to the ftaggers, and, on this account, the difeafe 

V 2 is 
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is fuppofed to be infeflious, as it frequently carries 
oflF feveral in the fame ftable. But as horfes of 
the above defcription ftand together without any 
partition, it will not be irrational to conclude that 
the difeafe arifes from the caufe before-mentioned. 
For in every cafe where I have had opportunities 
of examining horfes which have died of the ftag- 
gers, I have uniformly found the ftomach diftended 
with a large quantity of dry undigefted food. But 
as ii may appear extraordinary that this (hould 
occur to many horfes in the fame ftable, it will be 
necelTary to affign fome additional data to ftrengthen 
this theory. The foUowiBg are the moft promi- 
nent : If a carrier, or a proprietor of poft-horfes, 
lofes a horfe in this way, it muft follow, that if he 
is not immediately replaced by another horfe, the 
reft muft have their labour proportionably in- 
creafed. Hence debility follows increafed fatigue, 
the digeftion becomes weakened, and the remainder 
may die fucceflSvely in the fame manner, without 
any infeSion whatever. It alfo frequently happens, 
that if one horfe in a ftable dies of the ftaggers, 

the 
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the fame difeafe is attributed to all the reft which 
die at the fame time, although their deaths might 
have been occafioned by a very different diforder. 
Therefore proprietors of waggons and ftage coaches 
generally experience the greateft lolfes when the 
roads are bad, and the labour much increafed. ' 



As the foregoing evils are in a great meafure 
the refult of a want of regulation in the diet of the 
animal, it remains to point out the plan necelfary 
to be purfued in this refpeft. The common prac- 
tice is to feed all horfes in the fame proportion, 
without regard either to the labour they perform, 
or to their ages and conftitutions. The impro- 
priety of this praftice mud be fufEciently evident, 
and it is, without doubt, the bafis of many difeafes. 
In regulating the proportions to be given to dif- 
ferent horfes, much judgment is not required. The 
following hints may probably fuffice. For a faddle 
or coach-horfe, which, on the average, goes about 
ten miles daily (and there are fome thoufands 
which do not perform even fo much) half a peck 

of 
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of found oats, with eighteen pounds of good hay, 
will be quite fufficient. If the hay is not good, 
another quarter of a peck of oats may be added. 
Upon this ratio, therefore, hories which work y&y 
hard ihould have a larger allowance, viz, .from 
one peck to three half pecks of oats, and twenty 
pounds of hay daily. 

The confumption of grain by horfes in this 
kingdom is aftoniihing, and the prefent alarming 
fiate of the country, with regard to provifions, calls 
aloud for the utmoft (economy in this department. 

They lyho keep, idle horfes in a pampered ftate, 
would do well to coniider how much, in this in- 
ftancCi they facrifice the comforts of the poor^ to 
the Verity and prejudices of worthlefs grooms. 

i m 

The food mod generally made ufe of confills 
of hay, clover, oats, beans, and wheaten bran. 

Barley and buck-wheat are fometimes given. 
Bariey i» imdotibtedly a wholefbmc food for horfes, 

but 
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but it is feldom employed as fuch, except it has 
been damaged by weather, and rendered unfit for 
malting. In this ftate, its wholefomenefs becomes 
vity queftionable. Grain of every defcription 
may be much eafier and more perfeftly digeded by 
being firft bruifed in a mill. Cut ftraw helps to 
fill the ftomach; much nutriment, however, is not 
td be expefted from it; but it has the good effefl of 
obliging the horfe to chew his corn better before 
fee can fwallow it. In the fpring of the year, 
vetches and young clover are given to horfes whofe 
employraenis prevent them from being turned to 
grafs ; but Ihefe Ihould be ufed very moderately, 
as fatal confequences fometimes arife from their 
fermentation in the ftomach, and the rarefaftion of 
the air contained in them. Carrots conftitute a 
very grateful and nutritious diet, and are particu- 
larly beneficial to thick-winded horfes. 



With regard to water, horfes generally prefer 
(hat which is foft, and even thick and muddy. 
Soft water fliould therefore always be given to 

them, 
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them, if pofiible. The quantity fhould be ] 
tioned to the labour which the animal undergoes, 
for if he fweats much, he will confequently require 
more to repair the confumption of the fluids of his 
body. It is cuftomary in hunting (tables to warm 
the water before the horfe drinks it ; this is a very 
bad praftice, as it renders him liable to be griped 
whenever he drinks it in any other ftate. It cer- 
tainly is not prudent to give much cold water to 
a horfc when he is heated by exercife, but other 
periods may be found when he may drink it with 
fafety. Grooms have a foolilh habit of galloping 
horfes immediately after drinking, with the inten- 
tion of warming the water in their ftomachs. By 
thefe unnecelTary precautions, it would appear that 
cold water was both unnatural and prejudicial to 
the animal ; but it can only become fo from his 
being rendered irritable and tender by the ab- 
furd modes with which he is treated in his do- 
mefticated ftate. In addition to thefe remarks, it 
will not be irrelevant to fay fomething on the 
manner in which hunters and racers are generally 

trained 
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trained for their refpeftive employments. This is 
termed getting them into condition. 



The means reforted to for this purpofe are 
purging and exercife, both of which, when regu- 
lated with judgment, are certainly proper prepara- 
tives ; but as horfes di£Fer much in their conflitu- 
tions, it muft be obvious that the fame mode of 
treatment cannot be adapted for all indifcrimi. 
nately ; and a want of attention to this circumftance 
is the caufe why it does not always fucceed. 



Whenever the validity of long eftablifhed 
maxims is queftioned, the fupporters of thofe 
maxims conftantly urge their experience in their 
defence of them ; but men who hav€ purfued but 
one path, cannot be faid to polfefs an extenfive 
experience* Their laiowledge of a fubje£t will be 
confined in proportion with the narrow fcale of 
their experiments. Hence many fallacious pro- 
cefTes are perfifted in, merely becaufe the parties 

X have 
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have neither the inclination to change them, nor 
the perfeverance to give new ones a fair trial. 



The obje£l in training hunters and racers, ap- 
pears to coniift in an attempt to increaie their 
powers of refpiration, and to enable them to (up. 
port violent exertion for a long duration. The 
firft proceeding, therefore, is to diveft them of all 
fuperfluous animal matter. This might be accom- 
pliihed by exercife only ; but as a more e?^edi. 
tious mode is fometimes required, purges are ad- 
miniftered, which increafe the abforption of the 
fluids, and carry them off by the inteftines. 



When the horfe has been thoroughly purged, 
and recovered from the debility which generally 
enfues (for the dofes are fo flxong, that it is no 
uncommon event for a horfe to die under their 
operation) his exercife commences, or, in the lan- 
guage of the turf, he takes his fweats. 



By 
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i , By this means his refpiration is improved, and 
his mufcular powers are increafed. But the exer- 
cife which he receives out of doors is not deemed 
futScient for this purpofe, he is therefore cloathed 
from head to foot with a hood and two or three 
cloths, and the liable, at the fame time, is kept as 
hot as poffible by every attempt to exclude the 
external air. Notwithftanding this procefs reduces 
the weight of the horfe, yet the debility which it 
rauft inevitably create, counterbalances, in a great 
meafure, the advantages which are fuppofed to be 
derived from it. When the fweating which is 
excited by galloping is carried to an extreme, the 
mufcles are fo much exhaufted of their interftitial 
fat and fluids, as to become extremely rigid, and, 
in fome meafure, inelaftic, in which ftate the ani- 
mal does not acquire a perfefl. ufe of them until 
the circulation of the blood has been increafed by 
motion. This, therefore, Ihews that a horfe may 
be galloped off his fpeed, or, in other words, be- 
come flower in his pace the longer he is trained. 
It is ufual to put race-horfes on the muzzle for 
X 2 feveral 
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feveral hours before they run a race, to prevent 
them from filling their ftomachs. It would cer- 
tainly be improper to ftart a horfe with a full 
belly ; but, on the other hand, great debility muft 
be produced from obliging him to fall for an un- 
reafonable length of time. The fame plan is 
purfued with hunters on the hunting days, particu- 
larly with regard to the allowance of water. But 
when it is recoUefled that a hunter fets out in the 
morning with nearly an empty ftomach, and is 
frequently ridden for feven or eight hours without 
baiting, it cannot be rational to fuppofe that he 
can be fo capable of going through exceffive fatigue, 
as if he had previoully received a quantity of food 
fufficient for the demands of nature. 1 



Whatever food and water a hunter might 
take on the hunting morning (provided he was fed 
early) would undergo the digeftive procefs, and be 
fo difpofed of by the time he reached the cover, 
as to occafion no inconvenience whatever. Thm^ 
when the animal has been obliged to fall for an 

unreafon- 
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unreafonable length of time, and has alfo under- 
gone exceffive fatigue, the ftomach lofes its tone, 
and the appetite does not return until the following 
morning. As a remedy for this inconvenience, 
grooms give cordial balls, fo that in procefs of 
time, the horfe experiences the fame effefts which 
take place in mankind when accuftomed to drink 
drams, and becomes, in a great meafure, unfervice- 
able, if he does not receive this artiBcial ftimulus. 



Next to proper feeding, good cleaning is of 
the utmoft importance. The method of perform, 
ing this part of the duties of the liable is fo familiar 
to every one, that it will not be neceffary to de- 
fcribe it. 



It (hould, however, be remembered, that as the 
horfe (beds his coat in the fpring and autumn, it 
is not proper to ufe a curry-comb at thofe periods, 
for fear of forcing off the hair too rapidly, and 
expoUng him to catch cold. Hand-rubbing the 

legs 
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legs is a very beneficial praftice. Horfes, after 
hard riding, are apt to break out again into a fweat 
in the flable, after they have been thoroughly 
cleaned and dried. This happens principally in 
hot ftables, for the veffels of the fkin having been 
greatly diftended and relaxed in the aft of throw- 
ing out the perfpirable matter, do not again readily 
recover their tone and contraftile power, on this 
account the heat of the ftable is alone fufficient to 
bring on a frelh perfpiration. Horfes, therefore, 
after hard exercife, fhould be cleaned and drefled 
in a moderately cool fituation. Cleanlinefs in the 
litter and pavement of the ftall, is alfo conducive 
to the health of the animal. The dung, if fuffered 
to remain in one fpot for any length of time, 
generates volatile alkali in fuch a degree as to 
produce great irritation both on the eyes and lungs. 
Neither hay nor corn Ihould be kept in the flable, 
nor in any lituation within reach of its effluvia. 
The racks and mangers (hould be frequently fcraped 
and walked. 
'■ The 
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The padding of the faddles fliould be expofed 
to the fun, or the heat of the fire, after being 
ufed. 



h 



Bits fhould be kept clean, and wiped well be- 
fore they are put into the horfe's mouth, as he has 
a natural averfion to any thing greafy. Innkeepers 
and coach-mafters would find it their intereft to 
prevent the abominable cuftom of waihing horfes 
over their whole bodies with cold water imme- 
diately after having gone a ftage. That they fur- 
vive it, is no proof of its utility, but only ferves 
to (how the power which nature has of refilling 
the effefls of any treatment which is hoftile to her 
CEConomy. If the animal was put into motion 
immediately after this operation, it might be lefs 
prejudicial ; but when he is tied up in a liable in 
that ftate for two or three hours, and left to dry by 
evaporation only, it cannot be difficult to perceive 
the impropriety and danger of fuch a praftice. 
The legs of horfes of all defcriptions Ihould never 

be 
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be waflied without being afterwards rubbed dry. 
The feet fhould be picked very clean after exercife, 
and, if hard arid dry, fhould be flopped with clay, 
or any other fubftance which will retain moifture. 
During the day time, if the horfe does not work hard, 
the litter fhould be removed entirely from under 
him, fo that he may ftand on the bare pavement, 
which method is very beneficial to his legs and feet 
It is common to lay a little flraw in the flail, under 
the horfe's belly, upon entering the liable, to in- 
duce him to flale ; but this is not a good pra6lice, 
for the animal fundions become fo much con. 
trolled by this aflbciation of two different a6):ions, 
as to be incapable of performing their office with- 
out fuch an artificial fiimulus. 



Whistling alone is fufficient for this purpofe. 
In this place it will not be improper to point out 
the bad confequences of forcing a horfe to travel, 
for a great length of time, without permitting him 
to void his urine, for by being thus obliged to re- 
tain 
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tain it, the fphinfter of the neck of the bladder 
acquires the habit of contrafting fo ftrongly, as to 
become infenlible to the natural ftimulus of the 
accumulation of the fluid contained within it. 
From this caufe, there are but few old horfes which 
are not afilided, more or lefs, with ftrangury. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the AGE of the HORSE. 



Quadrupeds generally fumini feme vifible 
mark, whereby their age may be afcertained with 
tolerable certainty. Thus, the ox acquires annu- 
ally an additional ring on his horns ; the buck, an 
additional branch to the palm. 

In the horfe it is manifefted by an alteration 
in the appearance of the teeth, and certain parts 
of the mouth. The horfe potfeffes forty teeth, 
viz. twelve front teeth, or incifores, or nippers, 
twenty-four molares or grinders, and four canine 
teeth, which are called tufhes ; thefe laft are want- 
ing in the mare, except in fome very few inftances. 
Until five years old, the age of the horfe is afcer- 
Y 2 tained 
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tained by the fucceffive fhedding of the twelve 
front teeth or incifores, which procefs begins at 
two years and a half old, and is carried on in the 
following order, namely, from two years and a half 
until three, he fheds the two middle teeth of the 
lower jaw, and alfo of the upper jaw*. Vide pi. 1 2, 
Jig. B. From three years and a half until four, 
he flieds the two next in both jaws. ' Vide Jig, C. 
From four and a half until five, he ftieds the two 
corner teeth of both jaws ; and, at the fame time, 
the canine teeth or tuflies make their appearance. 
Vide Jig. D. He is then no longer called a colt. 
At the upper furface or top of every tooth, there 
is a fmall black cavity refembling the eye of a 
bean. This cavity in the teeth of the lower jaw 
fiirnilhes the age from five years until feven ; after 
which period it is ufual to pronounce the horfe to 
be aged, and deprived of any figns whereby his age 
can be afcertained. Neverthelefs, the age may be 



* Al the colt cannot bite the grafs petfeAly when be has Hied the tvo 
middle teeth, it will be beneficial to feed him with mafhes of bran, and hay, 
until the new teeth are of a fuf&cient fize. 
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calculated until twelve years by the fame marks in 
the upper jaw, which remain after thofe in the lower 
jaw are worn out. This will be explained in its 
proper place. At five years old, the black marks 
or cavities in the two middle teeth of the lower 
jaw are filled up, and nearly difappear ; for as they 
are Ihed the firft, fo do they lofe their marks be- 
fore any of the reft. Vide fig. E. At fix years old, 
the black marks of the two fecond teeth are filled 
up in the fame manner as the foregoing. Vide fig. F. 
At feven years old until eight, the marks of the 
comer teeth of the lower jaw fill up and dif- 
appear. At the fame time the tufhes, which 
antecedently to this period were concave in the 
furface next to the tongue, alter their fliape, and 
become round or convex. The marks of the 
lower teeth being all obliterated at eight years old, 
it will be necelTary to have recourfe to the upper 
teeth, which undergo the fame procefs as the lower 
teeth, except with this difference, namely, that 
they do not begin to fill up until all the lower 
teeth are deprived of their marks, and that there 

is 
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is an interval of two years between every tooth in 
the upper jaw, whereas in the lower jaw the in- 
terval is only one year. Thus, at eight the cavities 
of the two middle teeth of the upper jaw begin to 
fill up. Vide Jig. G. At ten, the cavities of the two 
next. Fig, H. And at twelve, the cavities of the 
corner teeth are totally effaced. Fig. I. This 
rule, however, is fubjeft to fome variation in dif- 
ferent horfes, in proportion with the different 
qualities of their teeth, or on account of the habit 
of crib-biting, which wears away the teeth much 
fafter than in their natural courfe. In addition to 
thefe appearances of the teeth, other Cgns of ad- 
vanced age may be difcovered, among which the 
following are the moft remarkable : The roof of 
the mouth or palate is conftru6led with tranfverfe 
ridges from one fide to the other. Vide Jig. G, H, I. 
Thefe ridges are diftant from each other about 
three quarters of an inch ; their edges incline up- 
wards, by which means they ferve as points of con- 
ta£t for the food, and prevent it from falling out 
of the mouth during maftication. 

In 
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In the ox thefe ridges are papillous, the points 
taking a direflion upwards, in which manner they 
correfpond with the direflion of thofe in the 
tongue. 

The infides of the cheeks of the ox are alfo 
furnifhed with papillae of a pyramidal form, point- 
ing upwards towards the throat, the office of which 
is probably to hold the cud in its proper fituation 
while the animal chews it. 

These ridges are large and diftinft in a young 
horfc, but become flatter and more level as the 
animal advances in years, and in very old horfes 
they are nearly abforbed. The front teeth or in- 
cifores of both jaws, in a young horfe, meet exaflly 
in a line, and perpendicularly to each other. Vide 
Jig. K. As the horfe grows older, thefe teeth take 
a more horizontal direftion, nearly in a line with 
the jaws, the upper teeth projefling very confider- 
ably over the lower teeth ; at the fame time the 
upper corner tooth forms a curve over the lower 

corner 
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corner tooth. Vide fig. L. Furrows appear on their 
front furfaces, and their colour becomes yellow and 
opaque. Other charafleriftics of age may be feen 
externally, for inllance, the eyes link in their or- 
bits, the eye-lids become lean and wrinkled, and 
the cavity above the eye* appears more hollow. 
Grey hairs {hoot out upon the forehead and the 
lower part of the mouth, the middle of the nofe 
becomes indented by the long continued preffure 
of the nofe-band of the head-collar, and the lips 
exhibit a lean and Ihrivelled appearance, the lower 
lip hanging confiderably below the upper lip. The 
ears alfo drop more or lefs in a lateral direftion. 
Thefe external marks of old age, together with 
thofe of the teeth, the dealer in horfes exerts his 
ingenuity to counteraft. 

He therefore commences his operations by 
making an opening between the ikin and cellular 
membrane, at a fmall diftance above the eye, into 

\ 10 {'I wUts I 

• This cavity, however, is fomctiincs deep in a young horfe. 

which 
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which he introduces a quill, and by blowing into 
it, fills up the cavity and gives it a plump appear- 
ance. He proceeds next to furnilh the corner 
teeth with the fame marks which they pofTeffed at 
feven years old. For this purpofe, he forms an 
artificial cavity in the head of the tooth with an 
engraving tool, and gives it a black colour by 
burning it with a hot iron. This procefs, in the 
liable vocabulary, is called Bijhopping. By fuch 
praftices as thefe, an inexperienced perfon may be 
deceived ; but by attending to the following ob- 
fervations, the impofition may be eafily detefted ; 
for although the dealer has it in his power to make 
marks or cavities in the corner teeth, yet he cannot 
alter their horizontal direftion, nor rellore them 
to the perpendicular approximation which is the 
attendant of youth. Vide Jig. K, Neither can he 
re-produce the prominence of the ridges of the roof 
of the mouth, nor furnilh the tufhes with their 
original concave furfaces. As it fuits the purpofe 
of the dealer to make an old horfe appear younger, 
z fo 
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fo does he fometimes find it convenient to make 
a young horfe appear older. A horfe is more 
faleable at five years old than at four, on which 
account the dealer attempts to produce an addi> 
tional year, by drawing the comer teeth before the 
natural period of their dropping out. The bars 
of the mouth are alfo cut, to let the tuflies protrude 
prematurely. But although the comer teeth are 
removed, and the protrufion of the new teeth is 
thereby fomewhat accelerated, yet it is an unerring 
rule, that the animal has not attained his fifth year 
until the comer teeth, both of the upper and lower 
jaw, are complete in their fize and appearance, and 
the marks of the middle teeth begin to fill up. 
The tuihes alfo fhould rife confiderably above the 
jaw. 

It is difficult to difcover with accuracy the 
age of crib-biters, and horfes whoife teeth are 
extremely hard; the former lofe the marks of 
theic teeth before their ufual period, the latter 

retain 
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retain them long after the age of feven years. In 
examining a horfe*s mouth, it is neceffary to look 
at both fides of it, as a confiderable difference in 
the appearance frequently occurs from the maflica. 
tion of the food being performed on one fide of 
the mouth only, in which cafe the teeth on that 
fide of the jaw which has moll fri6lion, will be 
moft forward in their alteration. 



z 2 



CHAPTER X. 



On the EDUCATION of the HORSE. 



V IRGIL, in his Georgics, thus poetically, gives 
his advice upon this fubje6l : 

^ Tu quos ad ftudium acque uilim formabis agrefteiDj'- 
^ Jam viculos horure^ viamque iofiftedomandi : 
** Dum faciles animi juvenum^ dum mobilis aetas/' 



». 



But previous to laying down any rules upon 
this headj it will be necelTary to enquire into the 
degree of underflanding poffeffed by the h'orie, 
which, with that of other brutes, has generally 
been called inftind;. Natural hiftorians h^ve at- 
tempted to explain this faculty ; but many of them 
(particularly the French) have indulged in fuch 

reveries, as to render their works unworthy of 
attention or belief. 

Reason 
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Reason may be faid to confift in the faculty 
of aflbciating ideas, and forming conclufions, in- 
dependently of corporeal a6i:ion» relative (ituation, 
or the prefence of the obje6):s reafoned upon. But 
inftin6): feems to be confined to the faculty of dif- 
criminating between noxious and innoxious food, 
the avoiding danger either by flight or refiftance, 
and to the performing certain neceffary funftions, 
which, it is fuppofed, the animal has not been 
taught by others. Inftinft may be improved by 
age and experience ; but it will never render a 
brute capable of thinking abftra6ledly, or without 
the concurrence of certain fignals or appearances 
which he haa been accuftomed to aSEbci^te with 
pafticular adiions** Thus we find in moft animalsi 



■; \^.).' 



' * The i^oft extraordinary Acuity in brutes i^ that of findihg their way 
bajck ag^ia# wbea tbey have t>CCA removed to a coniiderable diftance from 
their homes. 

' This Iiarf.lJrth attempted to be explained by^ th«? ruppoTitiea of tbeir 
lecQlftra^i t^ ajpp/e^ranqe of ql;ycds OB the coed, qi; the differont fc^nt of 
the earths over which they have pafTed. But as both of thefe mud prefenl 
Ji^emOeHwiv 99:i9veftqd vifx oTiv^flion po their felunu it is diflkult to 
conceive that their underftanding can be equal to the talk of fuch a counter- 
arrangement* 
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even of the ferocious tribe, an apparent attachment 
to their feeders ; but it is probable that this attach, 
ment is lefs the effe£l of gratitude, than the refult 
of fitnple recolletlion of the fource from whence 
they latisfy one of the raoft urgent calls of nature. 
Hence the horfe can diftinguilh the voice of the 
perfon who feeds him from any other, and will 
exprefs his fatisfaflion by neighing ; but may not 
this teilimony of joy arife folely from the expec- 
tation of receiving his accuftomed allowance of 
corn? For by conftantly feeding him immediately 
aftex performing certain aflions, he will acquire 
the habit of repeating thofe aftions when demanded 
of him at other periods. This praftice ought to 
conftitute the bafis of horfe-breaking ; but how 
feldom it is adopted, may be daily feen throughout 
the country. The parties who purfue this branch 
of bufmefs, are too often of a ferocious difpofition ; 
added to which, an habitual ftate of intoxication 
tends not a little to heighten their natural cruelty. 
The horfe is, by nature, neither vicious nor un- 
tiaftablc ; the cliief fource of his oppofition arifes 

from 
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from fear. On this atcount, it is not furpriGng 
that he ftiould refift, at firft, the attempts made to 
fubjugate him. But if, by gentle habit, he is con. 
vinced that no injur)' is intended him, he fubmits, 
ftill preferving his natural vivacity, and becomes 
the pleafant inftrument of mod of our comforts 
and luxuries. Unfortunately, however, violence 
and privation of reft and food, are generally fub- 
ftituted for the means here recommended. The 
colt which is naturally dull and fluggilh endures 
this treatment, and furrenders himfelf to the will 
of his mercilefs rider ; but the colt of mettle and 
fpirit defends himfelf with all his powers, and, 
worked up to defperation, is transformed from a 
generous to a mifchievous and dangerous animal. 



As a proof of the force of habit on the horl 
we may felefl; the cuftom of whiftling to him while 
he is ftaling, or evacuating his urine. The found 
of whiftling poITelTes in itfelf originally no par- 
ticular fiimulus on the urinary paflages; but by 
whiftling to a colt when ftaling, and repeating it 

conflantly 
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conftantly upon that occafion, fuch an affociated 
aftion will in tinie be produced on thofe parts, as 
to bring on the propenfity to difcharge his urine 
whenever he hears the whillle. If fo great a con. 
troul on a fun£lion naturally fpontaneous can be 
obtained by habit, it is evident that the fame prin- 
ciple will apply to the animal in the more effential 
parts of his education. Thus, by firing a piftol in 
the liable, and feeding the horfc inftantly after- 
wards, and repeating this pra6lice for a Ihort time, 
that which was originally the caufe of terror, will 
ultimately become the fignal of gratification. 



Analagous to this is the method by which 
they are taught to perform certain tricks with great 
dexterity. Admitting this plan of inilruQion to be 
the beft, it is obvious that it cannot be commenced 
at too early an age. Hence it is advifeable to 
accuftom colts to the halter at three months old, 
to handle and carefe them, to lift up their legs with 
the hand, to ftrike the feet gently with a hammer, 
A A and 
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and to place bags ftuffed with ftraw acrofs their 
backs. By purfuing this method, a colt may be 
broken in, at a proper age, with very little trouble 
or danger. 



In bringing young horfes into fcrvice, it is 
neceffary to confider 'their age, fize, and conftttu* 
tion. Small horfes generally are fit for labour at 
an earlier age than large ones, becaufe they (boner 
acquire the extent of ([heir riatural growth, and 
have their corporeal powers more concentrated. 
A large raw-boned colt, with his legs badly fanned, 
can never fupport much fatigue, becaufe he has 
iiot only the mechanical difadvant<^e of the mal> 
polition of his legs operating againfl him, but alfo 
the bulk of his body being difproportioned to his 
mufcular ftrength, muft render his exertioiis more 
feeble, and lefs capable of long duration ; an irrit- 
able habit of body will alfo prove a great impedi. 
ment. Colts of the blood kind acquire ftrength 
comparatively at a much earlier age, fmce it is 

cuftomarv 
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Cuftomary to begin to race them at two years old ; 
but their future growth is confiderably impeded 
by the violent treatment which they undergo in 
training. On this account they feldom arrive to a 
large fize. But this circumftance Ihould be no 
caufe of difcouraging the breed of blood liorfes, 
for in their natural properties they are indubitably 
much fuperior to all others. This fuperiority is 
not confined to internal or invifible caufes only ; 
much of it arifes from the external conformation 
of the body. The mechanical advantages which 
they derive from this fource, confifl; in the great 
length of their quarters, and the depth and capacity 
of their chells ; for in their relative proportion 
with horfes of an ordinary fpecies, they are much 
ftronger, and polfeffed of greater fpeed. 



The moft ollenfible charafterillic of the blood 
horfe is compaftnefs of fibre. This may be traced 
in every part, namely, Ikin, mufcle, tendon, liga- 
ment, bone, and hoof. It is this property which 
increafes his ftrengtli without adding to his bulk. 
AA 2 Other 
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Other parts, fuch as the brain, heart*, and blood 
veflels, are remarkable. The textare of his ikin 
is finer, the hair fofter, and the legs fmooth and 
not tufted. 



The capacity of the cranium or ikull, which 
contains the brain, is proportionably larger than 
that of the cart horfe ; even the features of the 
face, viz. ears, eyes, and noftrils, are on a bolder 
icale. Vide plate 11, Jig, 2 » 



His principal excellence, however, arifes from 
his powers of continuance, or of fupporting fa- 
tigue. 

These powers in the horfes of Arabia (if we 
may give credit to the affertions of travellers) are 
wonderful, and the more fo when we refleft on 
the great heat of that climate. The true Arabian 



* The heart of Eclipfe weighed faurteea pounds. 
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horfe of the firfl: race, may be conQdered as the 
moil perfe6): model of the (pecies. 



The blood horfes of Great Britain are ori- 
ginally defcendants from this flock, but not from 
the moft noble fort. The natives of the eaftern 
countries are very tenacious of their beft breeds, 
and the Arabian horfes which have been imported 
into England, have been generally purchafed by 
feafaring men, who were probably no great con- 
noiffeurs in horfe- flelh, and whom the natives 
would confequently endeavour to impofe upon, 
by felling to them thofe of an ordinary kind. In 
the genealogies of their horfes they are even more 
particular than we are in this country, and it is 
remarkable that they never fuffer a mare to be 
exported. 

As the prefent is the age for improvements in 
the breed of cattle, it may be an obje6l; worthy 
of confideration to improve alfo the breed of 
horfes, by fending a perfon properly qualified to 

the 
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the £aft to purchafe horfes for that purpofe; this 
might be done either by a fociety of gentlemen, 
or at the expence of government* • 



* In regatvd to breeding from the natural ftock of this country (Great 
Britain) it 13 a queftlon worthy of thp- attention of the phyfiologift, whether 
we fliould not fometimes have a better produce from the promifcuous inter- 
courfe of animals,' than {i^m ^e iVudicd fde^kioosi of breeders^ eipecie^y 
when it maybe fuppofed that, among the great proportion of caftrated males, 
fome mig^t, if they had been' left pevfi^, be in every refped better adapted 
to breed from, than thofe which are appropriated, from neceflity, to that 
purpofe? The method which is generally adopted to improve the breed 
of any particular fpeciest is by croffing them with' tbofe of a better kind ; 
but if the ratio of improvement can be reduced to mathematical calculation, it 
is evident that the oflFspring from fuoh an union, although it may he fu* 
perior to the worft of the two parents, yet will be inferior to the befl, if, as 
we are taught to believe, it partakes of the qualities of them both* 

Thus the produce from a blood borfe and a cai!t mare^ will be a hetero- 
geneous monRer, inferior to either of its progenitors; and the fame refult 
will enfue from all crofles which are very remote from each other in 
their individual properties*. It would feem, therefore, that the bed way of 
improving the breed, would be to fele6l the likelieR individuals of the y^m^ 
bloodi and to pxppagate from them only. 



CHAPTER 



CHAPTER XI. 
On PROGRESSION, 



L HE fucceflive alternation of the limbs in the 
motion, of quadrupeds is fo tranfitory, as to render 
it> very difficult to difcerdi at tht fame vieWy their 
a^ion Separately and colleftively. The horfe may 
be confidered as a machine fupported by four per. 
pcaidicular ^columns, each, of which has its own 
center of gravity ; but during prOgreffion, each of 
theie columns muft fhift its center, and obtain a 
new bafis fucceffitvcly. In order to efife^l this, the 
alternate a£lions of flexion and extenfion of the 
limbs are carried on by means of joints a6]:ed upon 
by mufcles in different dire6lions. 

Thus the paces of the animal confift of a re- 
petition of compound circular movements of the 

legs 
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legs upon tranferable centers. The horfe naturally 
employs three paces, namely, the walk, the trot, 
and the gallop. All odier paces are generally 
artificial, and forced upon him by education. 



THE WALK. 

Bo RE L LI, in his ingenious treatife " de motu 
animalium,*' fays that the horfe commences this 
pace with one of his hind legs firft ; ** incipit greifus 
pede poftico ;** and he attempts to prove the ne- 
ceffity of this law, by obferving that the body 
would lofe its liability, if the hind leg was not 
advanced under it, in order to acquire a new center 
of gravity previous to its progreffive motion. This 
rule, however, is by no means conftant, as appears 
by ocular demonftration. 

The walk corilifts of four motions, which may 
be particularized as follows, by the legs A, B, C, D. 
Vide pi, t St Jig* ij 2. 

In 
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la Jig- 1, the horfe has advanced the near* fore 
leg (A) and placed it again on the ground ; this 
a£lion being completed, the off hind leg (C) is ele- 
vated and advanced under the body, but before it 
reaches the ground, the off fore leg (B) is raifed and 
advanced, in order to make room for it, as is par- 
ticularly the cafe when the horfe overfteps the 
print of the fore foot with his hind foot. When 
the off hind leg (C) has reached the ground (vide 
Jig, 2) the horfe Hands upon three legs, forming a 
triangle (A, C, D). When the off fore leg (B) 
alights on the ground, the near hind leg (D) com. 
mences its a£lion, and is advanced in the fame man- 
ner as before, and the horfe is again fupported by 
three legs (A, B, C). 

Thus the animal, during the walk, is always 
fupported by a triangular pofition of three legs, 
namely, two fore legs and one hind leg, or one fore 
leg and two hind legs, alternately. 

" The near legs are thofe on the fame fide on which the rider mounts. 

B B The 
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- The walk is, of all paces, the eafieft to the 
rider, provided he fits on the center of the horfe's 
back, as it confifts of an alternate depreflion of the 
fore and hind quarters ; for inflance, when either 
of the fore legs is advanced, the fore quarters mud 
fink; but when the leg, by the advancement of 
the body, realTumes its perpendicular pofition, the 
fore quarters will recover their former altitude. 
The fame action takes place in the hinder quarters. 
This motion may be compared to the vibration 
of the beam of a pair of fcales. The walk (hould 
be light, firm, and quick. The knee fhouM be 
bent moderately, and the leg appear to be fufpended 
in the air for an inftant ; the foot alfo Ihould alight 
perfeftly flat on the ground. But to be capable of a 
free unembarrafled walk, it is neceffary that the horfe 
fliould be well Ihaped in his fore quarters and legs ; 
for a quadruped that is not firm on his center of 
gravity when he is (landing ftill, can never be firm 
during progrelTion. It will therefore be expedient 
to recapitulate fome remarks on the external con- 
formation contained in the former part of this 

work, 
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work', viz. that the {houlder fhould be oblique, 
and the fore legs ftand perfeftly ftraight from the 
chefl: to the ground. If the fore legs are ftiort in 
comparifon wilh the hind legs, or if they incline 
too much under the body, the horfe will ftep fliort, 
and on his toe. If the cheft is narrow, and the 
toes turn outwards, the legs will ftrike each other 
during their motion, particularly when going upon 
rough uneven furfaces. If the toe turns inwards, 
and the cheft is too wide, the horfe will tread prin- 
cipally on the outward quarter of the foot, and 
confequently will be more unfteady than if he 
prelTed equally upon every part. The neck ftiould 
be handfomely united with the fhoulders, and the 
head fhould be carried with a light and elevated 
air. 

In conjunftion with this difpofitlon of the fore 
quarters, it is neceffary that the hind quarters fhould 
be well conftrufled, and in a proper pofition, 
namely, that the leg from the hough to the ground 
fhould be flraight, and in a perpendicular line 
B B 2 under 
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under the articulation of the thigh bone with die 
pelvis, commonly called the round bone. If the 
hind legs are placed too far behind the croupe, 
they cannot advance fufficiently under the body 
when in a6lion, whence three fourths of the weight 
of the body will hie thrown on the fore legs, by 
which their a6lion muft inevitably be impeded. If 
a horfe walks well, he generally excels in every 
Other pace*. 

• ■ 

It is difficult, however, to confine young ;met', 
tlefome horfes to a walk, and it requires, great 
temper and perfeverance, together with a light firm 
hand, to accompliih . it. Whenever the horfe 
changes to a trot, he ihould be flopped imme- 
diately for a moment or two, and then fuffered to 
proceed again. 

But this fliould not be done by roughly check- 
ing him with the bridle, or chaflifing him either 

* The woid txc^s^ is not meant to fignify fupcrior fpeed ; it is intended 
to be applied only to the property, of a true and harmonious manner of 
gwng. 

with 
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with, whip or fpur, as fuch pra6lices only render 
him more impatient and unfteady. If the horle 
natm'ally carries his head well, it is bed to ride 
him with a moderately loofe rein, raifing the hand 
when he feels likely to change into a trot. A tight 
rein fliould always be avoided, for if he carries his 
head low, it tends to deaden his mouth, and to 
teach him a bad habit of depending on the bridle 
for fupport, in which cafe he always goes heavily 
and on- Ms ihoulders. It is probably of fome ad- 
vantage to ufe the words walk, trot, gallop, when 
you wilh your horfe to enter upon any one of 

thefe paices. 



THE TROT. 



In the walk, the horie moves all his legs 
ieparately and in regular fucceflion ; but when he 
is excited to accelerate his pace, he moves two at 
once,, viz. a fore and a hind leg diagonally, by 
which means he paffes over as much ground with 

two 
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two motions in the trot, as he does in the walk 
with four. 

But as in the trot he is fupported by two legs 
©nly, he is more liable to fall in that pace than in 
either the walk or the canter, in both of which he 
has always three legs on the ground at the fame 
period. The trot, particularly in the circle, is 
well adapted to give freedom and elafticity of mo- 
tion to a young horfe, and to confirm him in his 
center of gravity. In performing this leffon, the 
outfide legs work on a larger circle than thofe on 
the infide ; he is confequently obliged to advance 
the outfide Ihoulder as much as pofiible, to keep 
pace with the infide Ihoulder, which moves on a 
fmaller extent of ground. The fame thing takes 
place alfo in the outward hind leg, for the fame 
reafon. In working a horfe in the circle, it is 
cuftomary to rein him up tight, fo as to confine his 
head to one particular pofition ; but this pra&ice 
tends very much to confine him in his Ihoulders, 
and thereby to defeat the intention of the leffon. 

The 
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The horfe Ihould have his head at liberty, 
which will permit him to advance his (boulders, and 
to move with greater elafticity. When a horfe is 
forced in the trot beyond his powers, or does not 
carry himfelf well on his center, he is apt to con- 
fufe it with a canter, viz. to trot with his fore legs, 
and canter with his hind legs, and vice verfa. 
Whenever this confufion occurs, he fhould be 
checked inftantly, for this compound motion both 
reduces his fpeed, and renders him more unfafe 
in his going. If, from an upright fhoulder or bad 
pofition of the fore leg, the horfe goes heavily 
before, he will be liable to ftrike his fore feet with 
the toes of his hind feet, and produce a difagree- 
able noife, called Forging. This fault may be 
correfted by throwing him more on his haunches, 
and by attending to a proper mode of fhoeing. 
As the fault arifes, in a great meafure, from the 
fore foot not being quick enough in its motion to 
get out of the way of the hind foot, it is evident 
that this may be remedied by accelerating that 

Q motion. 
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motion, and this may be efTeded by keeping the 
fore foot as low at the heel as poflible, by which 
means the extcnfion of the flexor mufcles of the 
leg being increafed, they will be ftimulated to aft 
fooner than they otherwife would do, and the gain* 
ing but a moment of time in their adion is fufficient 
for the purpofe. At the fame time the toes of the 
hind feet ihould be fhortened as much as poflible, 
and the hoof (hould projeft, in a fmall degree, 
beyond the flioe, which will prevent the iron &om 
fb'iking the fore foot. Horfemen generally rife in 
the faddle during the trot, by which method they 
avoid the concuifion they would otherwife experi- 
ence. But by this cuftom they certainly interrupt 
the harmony of the horfe's motion, by obliging 
him to dwell longer on one leg than the other, in 
doing which he acconunodates himfelf to the mo- 
tion of his rider. Befides this interruption, it 
greatly incommodes the animal, if it is not per- 
formed very fteadily and perfectly on the center 
of gravity ; for nothing can be fo ungraceful in 

appear- 
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appearance, as the figure of a rider fwinging his 
arms and legs backwards and forwards as if they 
did not belong to his body. . ^ 

Fic. 1, plate 14, reprefents the horfe in a mo- 
derate trot, in which pace he covers no more 
ground at each motion than extends from one hiad 
leg to the other. Vide letters D,.C. i^vitiAli 



But in^^. 2, where the trot is accelerated, he 
not only covers more ground by the greater ex- 
tenfion of his legs, but gains alfo an additional 
fpace by the momentum of his body during the 
period when all his legs are in the air. Thus the 
letter C marks the fpot which the near hind foot 
occupied before it was raifed in the air, and the 
letters A, B, defcribe the fpots of ground to which 
the near fore foot and off hind foot will reach 
when they alight on the earth. This momentum 
is, in a great meafure, loft, when the horfc goes 
in hamefs, as the vis inertiee of the carriage is 
fufiieient to counterbalance it. >i ^^'■''■'a '" 

c c When 
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itil When a horfe, whofe fore legs are much 
fliorter than his hind legs, or whofe flioulders are 
very upright, trots fall, he is obliged to go with 
his hind legs very wide, fo that his hind feet may 
come on the loutfide of- his fore feet.. , By;this 
means he finks his croupe, and brings it more on a 
level with his Fore quarters^ and at the fame time 
he avoids ftriking'-his fore feet with; his hind feet.' 
Horfes of this conformation fometimes go in the 
fatlic! form as dogs geiaerally;d<i), ii.amely„with,1;heir 
fore and hind legs 'in tw<P) different lines, 0)f direc- 
tion, by which one hind foot comes on the outfide 
of the fore foot, and the other hind foot between 
the two Fore feet, and this is dope! >vjtb: the fame 
intention as in the former .-linftaoce.,; They are, 
however, very unfafe to ride, for the hind foot is 
always more or lefs in danger of catching the fore 
fiiotr lid iariiichiic^fe^! except the fhoe is torn off, 
theymuft inevitably fall with great violence. The 
elongated or darting trot, is computed not to be 
fo fpeedy as the fhort quick trot ; but it furnifhes 
a proof of great ftrength and elafticity of mufcle, 

and 
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atid is 'more peculiar to blood horfes than to thofe 
of any other defcription. The motion, however, 
is fo different from the fliort contrafted pace of 
common horfes, that bad riders are frequently 
puzzled to accommodate their feats to it. ioIt-hi 



Horses have been faid to polTefs the ability 
of trotting eighteen miles within the hour ; fuch 
horfes do not trot, but run, that is to fay, move all 
their legs feparately and fucceffively as in the walk; 
whereas in the trot, a horfe moves two at once, 
viz. a fore leg and a hind leg diagonally. Cuftom, 
however, has determined it to be a trot when the 
horfe does not rife into a gallop. It is a law in 
the animal oeconomy, that parts which are moft 
exercifed become the flrongefl, and that animal 
bodies will perform particular motions to which 
they have been moft accuftomed with greater 
facility than others. Thus horfes which have been 
kept folely to trotting, cannot gallop fo faft as they 
can trot, nor for fo long a continuance. But the 
fame powers which enable them to excel in the 
c c z trot, 
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trot, would alfo have rendered them faft gallopers, 
if they had been employed in that aflion. Hence 
it is that particular ftallions acquire the reputation 
of getting faft trotters, or high leapers ; for as every 
perfon who breeds a colt from horfes of this de- 
fcription concludes that thefe qualities mull be fpe- 
citically generated with him, he conflantly exercifes 
him in thefe purfuits, until the mufcles which are 
principally employed acquire a fuperior ftrength 
to the reft of the body, and furnifti the animal 
with the defired quality. 

jflf inrfwThe CANTER and GALLOP. 

The canter is not generally a natural pace. 
When the horfe is excited to move his ftation from 
one place to another, he performs it with a velocity 
proportionate to the exciting caufe. Thus he 
changes from the walk to the trot, and from the 
trot to the gallop, according to his inclination. 

In each of thefe changes he acquires an addi- 
tion of fpeed ; but as the trot is equal in fpeed to 

the 
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Other three, viz. two fore feet and the off hind f(» 
flationary. This could not be reprefented in the 
plate, as it would have given the appearance of 
walking inftead of cantering, but upon an attentive 
obfervation in the living fubjeft, it will be. found 
to be true. In the canter, the hdrle moves ob- 
liquely, by advancing either his right or left 
Ihoulder in conformity with the leading leg. Thiisj 
if he leads with the right fore leg, the right hind 
leg mud follow, and be advanced inore under the 
body than the left hind leg. By this pofition, the 
feet defcribe a rhomboidal quadrangle (A, B, C, D) 
which gives greater liability to the body during 
progrellion, than if the animal moved with an 
equilateral projeftion of his limbs. If the horfe 
leads with the right fore leg B, and follows with 
the left hind leg D, he is faid to canter falfe. This 
may be eafily felt by the rider, as the body of the 
animal will move in a tortuous, unharmonious 
manner. Whenever this takes place, he fliould be 
flopped immediately, as he incurs the danger of 
falling. It is eafieft to the rider when the horfe 

leads 
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THE GALLOP 



1 




Is commonly divided into the hand gallop and 
the full gallop ; but as this diftinition applies more 
to the different degrees of velocity than to any 
peculiarity in the pace, it will be unnecelTary to 
enter into a feparate defcription. In the gallop, 
the horfe leads with one fore leg fomewhat ad- 
vanced beyond the other, but not fo much fo as in 
the canter (Jig. i) and when he is going at his 
utmoft fpeed, the legs are nearly equal (fig. 2). 
The fleeteft gallopers carry their bodies perfeftly 
horizontal, or, in other words, bear the leaft refem- 
blance in their motion to that of a rocking-horfe. 

For, in the ,a£tion of progreflion, it will be 
found that all bodies will be retarded in their pro- 
grefs in proportion as they depart from a right line, 
either horizontally or perpendicularly. None but 
horfes of great powers are able to gallop in this 
form, for to fupply the want of undulation in the 

body, 
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this accounts for their bolting out of the courfe fo 
frequently during a race. 

To afcertain the extent of ground which the 
horfe paifes over at each ftroke, it will be neceffaiy 
to meafure the diftance between two fucceeding 
impreflions of the hind feet, viz. from A to B, 

fg- 2. 

Horses fometimes change the leading leg dur- 
ing the gallop : if they change the hind leg at the 
fame time in unifon with the fore leg, it fumifhes 
a proof of great ftrength and command of their 
limbs ; but if they change the fore leg without the 
hind leg, they become difunited, and fhould be 
inftantly ftopped. 



It is a great advantage to a horfe to be able to 
change his leading legs in this manner, as he there- 
by relieves either fide of his body alternately. It 
will be found a good pra£lice to teach him to per- 

form 
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form this change by fignal from the hand and heel 
of his rider. The bell method to accomplifh it, 
is to gallop him in a ferpentine dire£lion, obliging 
him to change to right or left, in conformity with 
the line of his direftion. A horfe {hould never be 
flopped fuddenly in the gallop, as it endangers his 
loins and houghs, and often produces an irre- 
coverable injury. Inftances have occurred of the 
legs being broken by the concuffion, and the fud- 
den and violent contraftion of the mufcles, which 
take place on fuch an occalion. 



THE PASSAGE. 

The paffage is a term in the manege properly 
fignifying the contrafted trot, in which the horfe 
moves with his haunches far advanced under him, 
and his fore quarters and legs elevated as much as 
poflible. This term is generally and improperly 
made ufe of when the horfe moves fideways either 
to the right or left, defcribing two parallel lines 
of direftion with his fore and hind feet. This 
D D 2 , pace 
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pace is more properly denominated, Head or tail to 
the wall. As the horfe acquires the habit of pre- 
ferving his center of gravity by moving in a right 
line either forwards or backwards, fo will he, by 
the above method, acquire the faculty of preferv- 

ing his center when moving in a lateral diredlion. - 

r 

The advantages arifing from this pace, confift 
in enabling the horfe to change his line of direc- 
tion, either to the right or left, with greater facility, 
whence he will avoid obftacles much more quick- 
ly, and will be lefs liable to fall in crofling ruts 
or other uneven furfaces, and he will alfo be more 
expert at cramp leaps and perplexing fituations, 
in which a different horfe would be unable to 
proceed. 

Carriage horfes likewife will turn with lefs 
trouble and conftraint when they have learned this 
pace. As this motion is perfeflly novel and un- 
natural to a young horfe, the gentleft means fhould 
be employed in teaching him. It is therefore beft 



to 
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to begin it on foot, in the following manner, 
namely, one perfon ftiould place hiinfelf on the 
near fide of the horfe's head, and hold the near 
or left rein in his left hand, and the off or right 
rein paffing over the neck to the near fide in his 
right hand. Another perfon (hould (land oppoGte 
the hind quarters on the fame fide with a whip. 
The perfon holding the reins fliould then gently 
urge the horfe to move, but Ihould prevent hira 
from advancing, by lightly checking hira with the 
bridle, and inclining his head rather towards the 
off fide, at the fame time the perfon holding the 
whip fhould touch him gently on the quarter, 
which will oblige him to move his hind legs in 
the fame direftion. It is neceffary, however, to 
obferve, that his flioulders (hould incline towards 
the fide on which lie is going rather more than 
the hind quarters, by which means he will move 
in an oblique manner. At firll he Ihould not be 
forced to continue this motion beyond three or 
four paces at a time, for fear of irritating him, as 
<.i from 
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from not knowing what is required of him, he feels 
in conftant apprehenfion of falling. 

As the horfe recovers his center in a ftraight 
line of piDgreffion, by advancing one leg beyond 
the other, fo will he recover his center in a lateral 
progreflion, by crolTmg one leg beyond the other. 
Thus, if the horfe moves lideways to the right, he 
droffes over his left fore and hind legs beyond the 
right fore and hind legs at the fame period, and 
thereby recovers his perpendicular pofition. In 
going to the left he croffes with his right legs. 
But he would be unable to crofs his legs if his 
body moved perfeftly laterally, he is therefore 
obliged to advance one flioulder beyond the other 
by moving obliquely. 



When the horfe has been accuftomed to this 
pace for fome time, it will be neceflary that he 
fliould be taught to perform it with a rider on his 
back. For which purpofe, if he is required to go 

to 
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to the right, the rider fhould gently (horten the 
right hand rein, and crofs his left hand with the left 
rein over the withers to the right fide, at the fame 
time gently preffing the horfe's flank with his left 
leg, he will oblige his croupe or hind quarters to 
move in a parallel direftion with the fore quarters. 
The reverfe of this is to be obferved in going to 
the left. This pace forms the bafis of all military 
movements in the cavalry, and muft ever give a 
fwordfman a moft decided fuperiority over another 
whofe horfe poITefTes not the fame qualifications, 
for, by the fmalleil fignal from hand and heel, he 
can either approach or avoid his adverfary, as 
occafion may require. 



CONCLUSION. 



W O amufement can be more inftruftivc, or more 
acceptable to men of rank and fortune, than the 
cultivation of natural hiftory; and no branch of 
it can be more interefting than that which relates 
to the horfe. 



How barren, indeed, of delight is the condition 
of him who paffes through life an incurious fpec- 
tator, ignorant of the common properties even of 
objefts which are moft familiar to him, and which 
are indifpenfably neceffary to his exiftence. 



His mind, perpetually recurring on itfelf for 
fupport, tries in vain to fhake off the burden of 

E E indolence. 
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indolence, and too frequently feeks employment in 
purfuits of a degrading and unprofitable nature. 

In proportion with his want of knowledge, he 
will be the dupe of impoftors and the prey of 
villains, and in no inftance will he be more expofed 

« 

to their artifices, than in that which is combined 
with the prefent fubje61:. 

Desirable ixiuft be an acquaintance with the 
conftituent principles of the numerous produfl;ions 
which the munificent Creator has provided for the 
benefit of man ; for it is not only fatisfa6):ory to 
comprehend the ufes to which they may be ap- 
plied, but it is alfo neceffary to be capable of dif- 
tingiiifliing that which is friendly or hoflile to 
their ceconomy. 



But natural hiftorians appear to have direfted 
their refearches principally among thofe animals 
which inhabit but a fmall part of the globe, while 

they 
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wards perfeftion. I {hall therefore conclude with 
the words of Cicero, which, in the prefent cafe, are 
exceedingly applicable : " Multum reftat operis, 
" multumque reftabit, nee ulli nato pod mille 
" fecula praecludetur occafio aliquid adhiic adji- 
" ciendi." 






EXPLANATION. 



PLATE I. 

AA. THE line which divides the body from the legs, giving the 
proportion of both. 

B, C. The lines which divide the body from the fore and hind quar- 
ters, giving their refpcdlive proportions* 

D. The elbow. 

E. The ftifle; 

F. The knee. 

G. The fetlock. 
H. The hough. 
I. The hip. 

K. The point of the buttock. 

L. The hip joint, commonly called the whirl-bone; — the dotted line 

from L to E dcfcribcs the pofition of the thigh bone. 
MM. The thigh. 
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PLATE II. 

FIG. I reprefents the proper oblique poficion of the flioulder blade. 
C marks the center of its motion. A and B give the extent 
of its motion; E, the point of elevation of the lower part of 
the (boulder when it is advanced. 

Fig. a reprefents a fhoulder blade more perpendicular in its pofition ; 
A and B^ the extent of its motion -, R, the point of elevation^ 
which is not fo high> nor fo extend vCj as in fig. i. 
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PLATE III. 

FIG. I and 2 reprefent the front view of two horfes. 

Fig. I defcribes the malpofition of the legs from the knee to the 
ground. 

AA. fhews the elbow inclined too much inwards towards the ribs. 

Fig. 2 gives the proper pofition of the fore legs. 
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PLATE IV. 

FIG. I reprefents a back view of the hind quarters of an ordinary 
bred horfe^ with a fiat croupe and high hips. 

A A. Ihowthat pofition of the houghs, commonly termed cow-houghed. 

Fig. 2 reprefents a back view of the blood horfe. 

BB. fbow the croupe to be more circular, and the hips lower. 

AA. (how the ftifle to be wider than the croupe. 

CC» The proper ftraight pofition of the hind legs; 
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PLATE V. 

FIGURES I and 2 reprefent two horfes of equal height and length. 
The points in which they diflfer confift in fig. i, being Ihortcr 
in the back and longer in the quarters than fig. 2. 
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PLATE VI. 



FIG. I reprefents the hoof of a horfe concraded in the heels by bad 
Ihoeing. 

Fig. 2 reprefents the hoof of a colt, of which the quarters and heels 
are the wideft parts. 

Fig. 3 gives a view of the hoof when (hod. 

Fig. 4 gives a fedion of the hoof, defcribing the laminated fibres of 
its inward furface, correfponding with thofe of the coffin 
bone. 



PLATE VII. 



At REPRESENTS the eye of the horfe, in which the pupil is 
dilated, being in an obfcure light. 

B. reprefents the pupil contra6ted by the (limulus of a (Irong light* 

C. fhows the membrana niftitans, or hawe, brought half way over 

the eye. 

D« Ihows the white fpecks in the pupil, occafioned by a partial opacity 
of the cryftalline lens, or an incipient catara£t. 
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PLATE VIII. 

FIG. I rcprcfcnts the outfide profile view of the fore leg. Letter B 
defcribes a ftrain in the (heath of the tendons. 

Fig. a. The infide profile view of the fore leg. Letter A, a fplent ; 
Dj a windgall ; K, a (and- crack. 

Fig. 3. Front view of the fore leg. Letter C, ring-bone. 

Fig. 4. Back view of the fore leg. Letter L» mallenders. 

Fig. 5. Outfide profile view of the hind leg. Letter I, thorough-pin ; 
H, curb. 

Fig. 6. Infide profile view of the hind leg. Letter G^ blood* fpavin ; 
F, bone-fpavin. 

Fig. 7. Back view of the hind leg. Letter M, rat-tails 5 N, the 
greafe. 

Fig. 8. Front view of the hind leg. Letter O^ fallenders. 
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PLATE IX. 



THIS plate is intended to delcribe, principally, the 
peculiar formation of the throat of the horfe. Wiih this view, the 
other parts of the head have been omitted, and fome liberties have 
been taken with the perfpeAive, in order to render thofe parts which 
are defcribed more confpicuous. 



PLATE X* 



FIG. I reprefents the view of the upper orifice of the ftomach, with 
the fibres of the mufcular coat croiling each other in their 
dire6bion. . 

Fig. 2 (hews a piece of the oefbphagus or gullet, with the fibres of 
its muicles^ imitating bafket work^ by taking their attach* 
ments beyond the origin of each other. 
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PLATE XI. 



FIG. A« reprefenCs the head of a cart horfej the features of which 
are finals and its union with the neck abrupt and void of 
grace. 

Fig. B. reprefcnts the head of a blood horfe. The features are larger 
in proportion^ and more animated^ and the neck proceeds 
from the head with a more eafy and elegant line. 

The lower B defcribes the front view of the head of die blood horfe, 
which is Ihorter and broader in the forehead, proportionably, 
than the cart horfe A. 



PLATE XIL 

A. REPRESENTS the front teeth of the lower jaw of a colt until 

two years and a half old. 

B. The lower jaw at two years and a half old, in which the two 

middle teeth have been fhed. 

C. Two new middle teeth, the two adjacent teeth (bed* 

D. Four new teeth, the two corner teeth (bed. 

E. The fet of new teeth complete, the marks of the two middle teeth 

being filled up. 

F. The marks of the four front teeth filled up. 

G. The front teeth in the upper jaw, the two middle teeth having 

their cavities filled up. 

H. Ditto, the marks of the four front teeth being filled up. 

I. Ditto, the marks of all the teeth effaced. 

K. Profile view of the mouth of a young horfe. 

L. Ditto of the mouth of an old horle. 
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PLATE XIII. 

FIG. I rcprefcnts the horfc in the walk, in which pace three legs are 
always on the ground at the fame time. The off fore leg 
B having completed its aftion, is preparing to rife, at which 
moment the oIF hind leg C alights on the ground^ and forms 
the triangle A, C, D, as fliown in fig. 2. 
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PLATE XIV. 

FIG. I reprefcnts the horfe in a gentle trot. C and D mark the 
diftance of ground paflfed over at each motion. 

Fig. 2 reprefents the darting or elongated trot, in which the horie gains 
an additional fpace by the momentum of his body during the 
period when all his legs are in the air. Thus the letter C 
marks the ground which the near hind foot occupied before 
it was elevated -, and the letters A and B mark the fpots to 
which the near fore foot and the ofF hind foot will arrive 
when they have completed their aftion. 
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PLATE XV. 

FIG. I reprefcnts the hoife in the canter, in i^hich pace his legsde* 
fcribe a rhomboidal quadrangle, A, B, C, D. 

Fig. 2 reprefcnts the gallop. Letter A maiks the fpots which the 
hind feet occupied before they quitted the ground. Letter B 
marks the fpots upon which the hind feec will alight when 
they have completed their adlion; the diftancc between A 
and B, therefore^ gives the length of ground which is pafled 
over at each ftrokc. 
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